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Radar will make travel 

safer. General Electric 

scientists are working 
along these lines. Among many 
other G-E developments are bet- 
ter street lighting, which reduced 
night traffic accidents in one city | 
93 per cent in ten months...a 
tiny gage which prevents acci- 
dents to workers around cranes 8, 
...a new hay-drying system that ~ am 
helps prevent farm fires caused 
by storing wet hay. 

Working on developments such 
as these, G-E engineers and re- 
search scientists are helping to 
make life safer for you. General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


























Radar prevents collision. This actual photograph taken on the bridge 
of the ‘American Mariner,” U. S. Maritime Service Training Ship, 
shows General Electric’s new peacetime radar Electronic Navigator 
helping plot a safe course. The officer is looking at the G-E Navi- 
gator’s radar screen, which shows him the position of the ship and the 
objects around it. On ships or planes, in fog or darkness, radar will 
warn pilots of unseen hazards. 
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2-inch doll saves lives. Central character of an Bug-eyed auto was the car used in development of G-E Sealed Beam 
ingenious apparatus to test street lighting is a headlights adopted by the automobile industry. TheSealed Beam head- 
tiny doll that represents the average pedestrian lamps give more and safer light. 'Tests show that the average G-E Sealed 
as seen at a distance. The complicated device Beam lamp gives 99 per cent as much light near the end of its life 
measures visibility and glare. It was devised by as it did when brand new. About 45 lamps of Sealed Beam type have 
General Electric engineers to help make streets been developed by General Electric for the Army and Navy. 

and highways safer for night driving. 


The best investment in the world is in your country’s future. 


KEEP ALL THE BONDS YOU BUY 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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A Personal Message to You From Your Publisher 


Do you realize what an important part of America you are—you folks 
who make up the smaller cities and towns of our nation? 

Recently I had a conversation with a very successful man whose entire 
business life had been spent in a large metropolitan city. 

So it is natural that he would have a “big city” outlook on things. He 
was tolerant toward my enthusiasm for PATHFINDER and its readers, but he 
questioned some of the statements I made regarding the importance in our 
national structure of those who live in small cities and towns, 

I took issue with him, and he was rather amazed by:the facts I pointed 
out. For instance, I reminded him that 60% of all the people in the United 
States live in places of less than 25,000 population. He was further im- 
pressed when he learned that more than half—s56% in fact—of all the retail 
stores in America are located in towns of less than 25,000 population, and 
account for from half to two thirds of the entire national expenditure for 
the more important products that are a part of our daily lives. 

Take automobile dealers, for instance: Would you be surprised to 
learn that 81% of them are in towns like yours, those with less than 25,000 
population? So are 67% of all the hardware stores, 53% of all the eating 
establishments, 51% of the furniture stores, 51% of The food stores, 49% 
of all drug stores. 

You who live in less-congested centers are important in other ways. 

A large number of our Senators and members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, for instance, come from small towns. Indeed, many of our 
Presidents and other public figures were small town boys. 

So you can see that I am not over-enthusiastic when I call the folks 
of America’s small cities and towns “the salt of the earth.” If you were 
to scan a list of the country’s outstanding personalities—the great statesmen, 
the great inventors, the great business leaders, the great figures in all lines 
of endeavor—you would find that an impressively large proportion of them 
came from the smaller places. 

To my mind, you folks are not only a very important part of America— 
you are America. The America of the future will be molded by you and 
your neighbors. If our great nation is to sail successfully through the 
dangers that invariably accompany a country’s transition from war to peace, 
safe against dangerous isms and un-American ideologies, it will be because 
of the strength, sanity and courage of the right-living, right-thinking people 
of our smaller cities and towns, the solid, substantial kind of people who 


founded America and who will keep it American. - 
Sincerely, 


Aiken: {otitiasn. 


Publisher 


BETWEEN 


OURSELVES 





Bible and Crime: Juvenile Judge 
Sam David Tatum, Nashville, Tenn., tried 
4,000 youths under 17 years of age, from 
June 1, 1939, to Aug. 1943. Only 17 were 
regular Sunday School or Church service 
attenders, and of these 17, nine were not 
guilty, 

Mrs. E. F. Lange, New Braunfels, Tex. 


. . » As to C. Collander’s statement 
that “Churchgoers furnish all the crimi- 
nals in our jails” let him write J. Edgar 
Hoover, chief of our F.B.I. 

Leonard Kievit, Holland, Mich. 


Extending Lend-Lease: Why should 
England hold Hong Kong? If the U. S. 
plays Santa Claus to all nations, we will be 
left holding the bag again and will soon be 
broke, if not already. England and Russia 
are just as able, as we, to foot their bills. 

Mrs. Mary Link, Harrington, Del. 


Anti-New Deal: Gen. Wainwright 
made three brief speeches in Washington. 
The tenor of them was: Never again must 
the Nation be left so weak and unpre- 
pared as to invite another Pearl Harbor 
and Corregidor. Well, after eight years of 
sword-rattling and war preparations by 
Hitler, Mussolini and Hirohito and after 
squandering untold billions on shameful, 
vote-getting boondoggling in this country, 
who left us so weak and unprepared? 

T. B. Sandringham, Dallas, Tex. 

{That’s what Congressmen are asking.— 
Ep.| 


Wants Brain Teasers: Please don’t 
let Mr. Simpson influence you about your 
brain teasers. They are O.K. I turn to 
that portion of your paper first. 

Ivan E. Beard, Alger, Ohio 


. . » I don’t doubt your Brain Teaser 
feature is limited; so is Mr. Simpson's 
brain. For one, I wait anxiously for the 
next Brain Teaser. I vote for its continu- 
ation. 

George Clark, Basom, N.Y. 


Old-Age Pensions: Everybody over 

65 is entitled to a decent pension if he has 

worked in factory or industry. Few in the 

past have been overpaid. Through no fault 

of their own most are now forgotten men 
and women. 

W. H.eRiseley, Kingston, N. Y. 


. . - How about the forgotten men 
and women who have been forced to re- 
tire at 65 on the small sum of $15 to $25 
a month? 

Thomas Doyle, Belleville, N. Y. 


A Standing Army: The government 
could solve the Standing Army problem by 












Sacred Music for Church and Home 


THE WHOLE FAMILY 
WILL LOVE 


Pibletone 
RECORDS 


Hours of supreme pleasure are yours 
with Bibletone Records! Thrill to the 
inspiring organ music . . . glorious 







singing . . . beautiful melodies .. . 
faithfully and brilliantly reproduced. 
Each album contains a booklet of 
words and music, so that you can sing 
along and blend your voices with the 
recording artists. 








@ Hymns 

@ Favorite 
Orgon 
Melodies 

@ Bible 
Readings 

@ Chirstmas 
Carols 

Sold only in 

complete 

albums of 

double - faced 

records. 


If you are unable to obtain Bibletone 
Records at your dealer, write to us 
for information. Send no money. 



















Wiibletone PHOWOGRAPH RECORDS 


YS aan oollinoe 


|| PHOTO Xm=s CARD 


American Studios personalized Pho- 
to Xmas Cards, made from your 
Own snapshots, are distinctive, in- 
expensive! They are made from your 
own favorite negative showing the 
subject you like best—your home, 
family, pets, ete. (If you do not 
have negative, send snapshot, pic- 


« 


ture or print but include 25c addi- 
tional.) e have a wide selection of 
gorgeous quality cards. Buff or 


White, deckled-edge or plain. All 
have beautiful Crystaline finish and 
ylate-sunk borders. Six for 40c; 12 
or 60c, 25 for $1.15; 50 for $2.15! 
Beautiful matching envelopes 
FREE! Order NOW. Or for sam- 
ple with FREE envelope send nega- 
tive and only 5¢ (or snapshot and 
25c) TODAY! Supply limited. 
SOLDIERS! SAILORS! MARINES! Your family, 
sweetheart, friends, and relatives will want your picture 
on a Xmas Card. Order NOW! 


AMERICAN STUDIOS, Dept. 293 La Crosse, Wis. 


HUNTING & FISHING 
is a monthly magazine 
crammed full of hunting, 
fishing, camping, dog and 
boating #fories and pictures, 
invaluable information 
about guns, fishing tackle, 
game law changes, best 
places to fish and hunt— 
countless ideas that will add 
morefun to your days afield. 


Special Trial Offer. 


Send 25c in stamps or coin 
and we will send you Hunting 
& Fishing for six months. 


HUNTING & FISHING 
MAGAZINE, 204 Sportsman's Bidg., Boston, Massachusetts 


ENVELOPES 
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inviting every eligible young man to spend 
the year from his 2oth to his 21st birthday 
in the Armed Forces, and by paying him 
$150 a month, payable $50 a month as he 
goes along and the balance of $1,200 in a 
lump sum when his year is up. 
C. W. Ritchie, Watertown, S. D. 
{But what about the Regular Army ?— 


| Ep.] 


Debunk Hirohito: Advocate the stop- 
page of the mental enslavement of the 


| children of Japan (that Hirohito is a god). 
| It would save the coming generation in 


Japan. 
George Lloyd, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Honest Ed.'s Needed: I think 
A. S. D, spoke the truth about Congress- 


| men’s I.Q. If editors told the truth about 
| candidates, voters wouldn’t be misled. 





Gen. Fremont, Santa Monica, Cal. 
[Honest editors do.—Eb.] 


Let Labor Farm: It’s just too bad 
“labor” can’t behave itself! Strikes and 
wages raised and shorter hours! Let labor 
try farming for awhile—where there’s no 
time-and-a-half for overtime, but where 
regular time means from 12 to 16 hours! 

Mrs. Merritt A. Peck, Rowe, Mass. 


"Worst Poison?" More power to you 
for dealing fairly with Ed Bykowski’s 
picketing of Sen. Bilbo. I hope your 
magazine will point the way to enough 
Mississippi readers so that they'll see fit 
to rid the Senate of its worst poison. 

Walter Smith, Newark, N. J. 


Dynamite: The war left only two 
creat powers, U. S. and Russia. The U. S. 
is stronger—for the time being. But, given 
25 years to develop, Russia can conquer 
the world. Now is the time or the U. S. 
to seize the buffer-states, set up mighty 
military machinery in them, and march 
to Moscow. 

Then there will be only one great 
power, and no one to make war on it. 

Edward R. Gordon, Chicago, /ll. 

[Maybe we’re wrong in thinking the 

world is weary of war.—Ep.] 


What, No Smiles?: Perhaps you do 
not have enough space for more articles 
on education. Why not leave out the smiles 
column? 

T. R. Dunlap, Wilmington, Del. 


Chiropractic: So Pearlie May’s mir- 
acle headache made her see. Now isnt 
that something? Perhaps in another 50 
years the public will have been educated 
to realize that victims of infantile paral- 
ysis should be treated immediately, chiro- 
practically. 

It took poor Pearlie May 17 years to 
twist her neck “just right” in order to 
unlock the jammed vertebrae in the upper 
cervical region of her spine to permit the 
pinched nerve to release its energy to the 
blind eye. 

Mrs. M. R. Robinson, Detroit, Mich. 


PATHFINDER 


Full Unemployment: You talk about 
a bill to provide “full employment.” This 
is the silliest idea I ever heard. Is there 
really anybody who would rather work 
than take it easy? Scientists invent de- 
vices that will free men from work. What 
we are really all working for is enough 
money to retire and become unemployed. 
How about a bill guaranteeing “full unem- 
ployment?” 

John Thompson, North Adams, Mass. 

[We doubt anyone would be happy do- 
ing nothing.—Eb. ] 


Against Federal Aid: Go ahead and 
lend your support to the NEA-inspired 
Federal aid for schools and see if you 
can stem the federal control of schools 
which will mean the propagation of statism 
instead of democracy. 

Why view with alarm the task in 
Germany of reeducating the German 
youth when we propose to institute a 
similar system of controlled education in 
our own country? 

Rev. H, Glenn Stephens, 
Reynoldsburg, Ohio 

[We didn’t know we were viewing with 

alarm.—Eb. ] 


Hero: “Hero” Spurrier needs a little 
mental housecleaning. Would he feel the 
same way if he had been a 4-F or perhaps 
too old to go to war? Would he have 
stayed with a night shift as a government 
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clerk. for four years on a CAF-2 or 3 sal- 
ary, lived in a hall bedroom, stood in line 
weeks on end for non-filling meals three 
times a day? 

Jack Sterling, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


. .. Why did my husband work seven 
days a week many weeks on end? Why 
did he leave home by dark and get home 
after dark, for months on end, though he 
worked days? Why have I saved waste 
papers, fats, and everything we were asked 
to save? Why did I bother to patch and 
make over clothes? (I could have saved 
lots of time, just to have bought new 
ones. ) 

Why did I save to buy bonds? Why? 
Just to have a veteran say—‘We won the 
war! The wealthy civilian owes us a living 
now. 


Mrs. E. A. Loney, Vacaville, Cal. 


. . - If Junior Spurrier is serious, he | 
still harbors the spirit of war. If any large | 


percent of our returning veterans bring 
this spirit of war back with them, and 
“raise cain” and fight for their inflated 
rights, then the whole purpose for which 
the war was fought will be defeated. 


J. K. Henderson, Scotland Neck, N. C. | 


... I never saw $40 per week until 
this war came on and my honey candy 
business was hit hard and I had to go into 


a defense plant to help things out. The | 


best many of us did was 81¢ per hour. 
Have we saved enough out of that to now 
live on our savings and let Spurrier take 
over? 

I missed some of my honey bees 
last month, believe they must have gone to 
Virginia and found Junior Spurrier and 
stung him on the head and it swelled. 


D. C. Gilham, Schuylkill Haven, Pa. | 


... You (Junior Spurrier) did a great 


task. All of you soldiers did. We civilians 
admit it. We did hundreds of tasks, all of 
them small, but vital to the war effort. We 


appreciate what you did, but we also did | 


something agd we as human beings ex- 
pect appreciation, for this war wasn’t won 
by you or him or her .. . it was won by 
us together. What you said is the kind of 
talk that brings wars on and similar talk 
brought this last war on! Let us not for- 
get that we now have blessed peace! Let 
us keep it! 

Sarah Bazan, Benavides, Tex. 


Uncle Sam Abroad: Why does 
America have to help settle every little dis- 





pute in Europe and Africa? Russia and | 


Britain want to dominate certain areas and 
shoulder out each other. That leaves 
Uncle Sam in the middle getting the 
bumps and little else. Why not let them 
work out their own “spheres of influence” 
while we give first thought to our own in- 
terests? 
Alice Bowers, Jndianapolis, Ind. 
{Our “interests” are -world-wide in a 
globe made small and perilous by the atomic 
bomb.—Ep.] 


If you MUST sthoke in bed.. : 
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But safer still—DON’T! 


One out of every four fire losses paid by insurance companies 
is caused by carelessness with cigarettes! “Matches and Smoking” 
heads the list and accounts for 29.41% of claims received in the 
ten year period ending in 1943! 


A little of the European attitude of resentment toward those 
who start fires would not be amiss in this country. We need the 
American homes which are going up in flames at the rate of one 
every two minutes; and added to the needless property loss is 
the more appalling loss of human life—approximately 10,000 
lives, many of them young children, sacrificed annually. 

United States Fire agents are rendering a public service in 
acquainting people with the serious dangers involved in this 
thoughtless practice. 
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Farm JouRNAL with its 214 million subscribers makes more sales calls every 
month than any other farm magazine. More by half a million. And the calls 
are made on the best prospects— families with the most money to spend. 
81.4 percent of Farm JourNAL circulation is in the “Top Half” counties of 
the U.S. A. The counties where farmers took in 81.4 percent of the nation’s 


total farm cash income last year. 


Farm Journal WORLD'S LARGEST RURAL MAGAZINE 


GRAHAM PATTERSON, Publisher e PHILADELPHIA § 
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PAY RAISES for Washington bigwigs will be voted soon by Congress. But legis-— 
lators will probably test public reaction by giving Federal judges a 
raise first before voting themselves a $5,000 increase. 

MORE TAX REDUCTION next year is talk of many Congressmen because it's popular. 
They can't explain how that jibes with their "balance the budget" de- 
mands, resort to government "economy" suggestions. 

ONE REASON for continued high price of clothing (biggest single increase in 
cost-of-living index) is cotton mill holdout. Mill owners figure 
taxes will be down, profit margin greater next year. 

NEW RADIOS are slow reaching the market primarily because of subcontracting 
trouble. Parts producers are on strike against OPA ceilings. 

UNCONTROLLED, HIGHER PRICES are worrying OPA, but Federal Trade Commission, 
concerned with unfair competition, is worrying about extensive price- 
cutting. 

FOR APPEARANCES' SAKE, economy—minded Congressmen are going to make a fuss over 
some of their colleagues’ junkets, including the Pearl Harbor Commit-— 
tee's Hawaii trip, and the Senate Foreign Relations Committee's pro- 
posed Rio cruise. 

GENERALLY UNNOTICED when WPB folded in faver of CPA: That one-time top—dog war 

agency will be subordinate now to Reconversion Director John Snyder. 

NEW LABOR POLICY for Government is definitely needed, most agree, but cynics 
hold it can't come now because coming elections will force the admin- 
istration to temporize. 

LITTLE—PUBLICIZED LABOR HEADACHE is high percentage of negro workers being laid 
off as result of cutbacks. Last hired in wartime scramble for work- 
ers, they're the first to be let go and agitators see a discrimination 
issue to use against employers and seniority-—minded unions alike. 

STATE DEPARTMENT is ready to put up a fight to continue monitoring of foreign 
broadcasts, done in wartime by FCC. Service, -which proved highly valu- 

able, has been ordered stopped for economy reasons. 





MOST SENSATIONAL atomic energy development hasn't hit headlines yet——a common 
and plentiful element may prove a feasible source. Meanwhile, atomic 
knowledge is being applied to medicine in search of long-elusive cures 
to man's ills. 

THE REFRIGERATORS, STOVES, ETC., which housewives have been waiting for won't 
be available in any quantity until next year. Strikes, uncertainty 
about prices, are slowing production. 

IF JOHN L. LEWIS wins the mine foreman issue—-as he probably will-——labor cir- 
cles expect him to try to take over the independent foreman's union, 
use it as a means to raid CIO unions in plants where the foremen are 
recognized. 

i THERE'LL BE A REQUEST soon for $200 million to aid the Germans this winter. It 
will be claimed food, medical supplies, etc., are vital since demobi- 
lization has so drained the U. S. occupation army it couldn't handle 
widespread unrest. 

a BUTTER will get a little short again when the stocks the armed forces released 

are used up. Production is down. 

SCORES OF ARMY POSTS around the country, which have been economically important 
to cities and towns in their area, will be abandoned if universal 
training isn't adopted. The Army will keep only a selected few, hopes 

' to get rid of several isolated ones forced on it by Congress. 





Administrator etabton is sore, intends to do something about the 


commerce set-up. 
PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C., October 24, 1945 
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MAKE YOUR PRESENT TIRES LAST 
LONGER with a Goodyear Extra-Mileage 
Recap that adds thousands of extra miles’ 
wear — and new Goodyear Heavy-Duty ‘ 
Deluxe Inner Tubes. Both now available f 


from your Goodyear dealer. / 


All- Weather— 
T.M. The Goodyear T.&R Co 
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Pathfinder : 


THE NATION 


The President 


After six months, the nation takes 
stock, finds that Harry Truman 
has hard row to hoe 


Six months had to be measured 
against twelve years. It was an inevitable 
handicap. For Harry Truman was, in a 
sense, a, victim of circumstances. He might 
have been simply a respected citizen of 
Independence, Mo. Instead, he rose to 
become a judge, a senator, a vice presi- 
dent and a president. 

Events. In rapid succession he ex- 
perienced a series of equally unprece- 
dented events—a conference of the world’s 
principal nations, Germany’s surrender, 
a meeting of the Big Three, the advent of 
the atomic age, the surrender of Japan 
and, finally, the swinging over from war 
to peace of the world’s greatest nation. 

Harry Truman cleared the first five 
hurdles. The sixth was still before him. 

Meaning. The track was rough. War’s 
cohesiveness was gone. In Congress, the 
Liberal-Conservative split that harried 
Roosevelt widened. Truman played the 
party line. His appointments were polit- 
ically Democratic, practically not always 
distinguished—except by the preponder- 
ance of Missourians. He became the first 
President since Harding to build his offi- 
cial family almost exclusively from his 
home state. And that family so far had 
done little with reconversion and its at- 
tendant labor problem (see Workable 
Machinery). His high wage and Social 
Security proposals riled Southern Demo- 


crats, who combined with Republicans to 
hamstring them. The GOP, itself, con- 
tinued to be satisfied with opposition, of- 
fered no program of its own. 

Effect. Nevertheless, Truman, who 
had come in on a wave of popular sup- 
port, was being tugged by an ebb tide. 
In 1946, he faces a narrow squeak, might 
well lose Congress to the Republicans. 
What would happen in 1948 was impos- 
sible to guess. The President was a poker 
player, bourbon drinker, a thoroughly hu- 
man and likeable fellow. The question: 
Did the people feel the Presidency called 
for something more, a_ distinctiveness 
Harry Truman.hadn’t yet shown? 


World Relief 


Biggest contributor by far to the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration is the U. S. Last week 
Congress heard all but $20 million of its 
$800 million UNRRA appropriation had 
been spent by Aug. 31, got urgent appeals 
for $550 million more to meet “acute need 
and privation” in Europe this winter. 

President Truman urged haste, said 
life abroad will depend in part on the 
extra money, which Congress already has 
promised, but not yet voted. Great Brit- 
ain, he added, has paid up for 1945 ($322.,- 
400,000); Russia has paid $1 million, 
owes $750,000. 

Assistant State Secretary Clayton de- 
clared delay in appropriating more funds 
would be disastrous. He said he'd ask 
later for $1,350,000,000 for UNRRA in 
1946, predicted the program could end in 





European 


AFTER SIX MONTHS. The people found Harry Truman warm, human, likeable. The road ahead, 


however, was rough. 


Europe by 1947 and, in the Far East, 
three months later. 

Rep. Herter (R.-Mass.), who had 
probed UNRRA abroad, urged a new 
grant be contingent upon press freedom 
to report on relief there. 


Demobilization Progress 


Army and Navy found themselves in 
a race with Congress last week on demo- 
bilization. The issue: Could the services 
discharge men fast enough to satisfy the 
legislators, whose mail bulged with de- 
mands to get the boys back home? 

Chairman Walsh (D.-Mass.) of the 
Senate Naval Affairs committee, growled 
the Navy was too slow. Republicans 
grumbled the Army was keeping men 
needlessly. 

Cheer. Alarmed, Army leaders assem- 
bled their cheeriest announcements: 32 of 
89 combat divisions have been or soon 
will be inactivated; all 2-year soldiers will 
be eligible for discharge by late March, 
regardless of points; demobilization will 
reach 1 million a month in November; 
2-year vets “doing nothing” in U. S. 
camps can get out now; Air Forces will 
have 700,000 instead of 2 million men 
next June; Army’s 43,000 doctors will 
drop to 31,000 by Christmas, 15,000 by 
July; 1,350,000 troops were discharged 
from May 12 to Oct. 5. 

Navy likewise trotted out its brightest 
news budget: Discharge points will be cut 
soon (perhaps Nov. 1); draft calls next 
month will be for 1,000 instead of 5,000 
men; 4,000 doctors will get out by Jan. 
1; 208,000 sailors had been discharged as 
of Oct. 5. 

President Truman, meanwhile, signed 
the enlistment bill designed to help Army 
get 300,000 and Navy get 500,000 volun- 
teers, and Army reinstated advanced Re- 
serve Officers Training in 129° colleges and 
universities. 


Workable Machinery 


The nation’s strikes were “little trou- 
bles” and “not serious,” the President 
said, but he advised the nation to “cut 
out the foolishness” and “go to work.” 

Approximately 100,000 strikers did 
go back to work last week. Many thou- 
sands more stayed on the job when wage, 
hour, and similar questions were settled 
before the strike stage was reached. 

But the estimated total on strike 
remained at about 400,000 a$ new disputes 
arose. Nearly 200,000 soft coal miners 
were out, 60,000 Northwest lumber work- 
ers were still out, maritime workers had 
New York’s huge port shut down, tem- 
porarily delayed debarkation of troops 
from Europe, Hollywood’s jurisdictional 
fight over set designers spread, shut down 
another studio, 

The coal strike was thegmost danger- 
ous. Labor Secretary Schwellenbach tried 
hard, made little progress in bringing those 
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JURISDICTIONAL FIGHT. Struggle between two AFL unions over which should represent 70-odd 


movie set designers was one of the nation's least important strikes but ... 





in violent fighting workers were manhandled .. . and strike leaders jailed . . . 
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as Hollywood police and deputies broke up picketline battles with fire hoses and tear gas. 


two familiar antagonists—John L. Lewis 
and the mine operators—together. Gov- 
ernment officials warned that if the more 
than a million ton daily loss in coal pro- 
duction didn’t end, U. S. would suffer a 
winter of “hardship.” And the coal short- 
age had already cut steel production 25%. 

Meaning. It was becoming clear that 
more than words—even from the Presi- 
dent—would be needed to end strikes and 


make this, in his words, “the greatest na- 
tion the sun has ever shone upon.” 

The truth was the nation’s labor 
machinery was outmoded, ineffectual. The 
President and Congress could move to 
strengthen and streamline it. But a pro- 
gram was needed. The New York Times 
suggested editorially that the President 
and Congress cut out the foolishness and 
get to work. 
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Ceiling on Houses? 


Government announced plans for the 
greatest single real estate deal in history. 
Starting next month it will sell through 
Federal Public Housing Authority 654,000 
temporary and permanent dwellings to 
local government, veterans, and private 
buyers. Built at a cost of $1.5 billion, the 
units were capable of housing 2.5: million 
people. 

But since most were already occu- 
pied, their sale would not help end the 
housing shortage. How to go about ending 
it was the subject of a hot fight last week 
in Washington and throughout the build- 
ing industry. 

Opposition. As WPB building controls 
ended, two groups opposed each other: 
Those who wanted some kind of price 
controls over new homes, and those who 
wanted the lid off. Leading the price con- 
trol group were OPA chief Chester Bowles 
and Rep. Wright Patman (D.-Tex.). They 
accused the opposition, headed by the Na- 
tional Association of Real Estate Boards, 
of trying to start a speculative boom that 
would send prices sky-high, do nothing to 
help the houseless veterans and the small- 
income home buyer. 

To an NARB claim that competition 
would hold prices down, Patman replied 
that. lumber shortages, getting worse in- 
stead of better, would limit new homes to 
about 500,000 in the next eight months. 
Since there is demand for 12 million 
homes, he said, sales competition would be 
almost nil. But NARB still said controls 
would “stifle” new building. t 

Effect. The house-hunter, if he can 
find a dwelling, will have to pay more 
for it. 


In Plain English 


To the Dallas Smaller War Plants 
Corp. office came a query. Can hydro- 
chloric acid be used for cleaning boiler 
tubes? 

“Uncertainties of reactive processes,” 
answered SWPC, “make use of hydro- 
chloric acid undesirable where alkalinity 
is involved.” 

The man said thanks, he’d use it. 
Back went this message: “Regrettable de- 
cision involves uncertainties . . . will pro- 
duce submuriate invalidating reactions.” 

Thanks again, said the man, he was 
glad to know it was safe. This time SWPC 
took no chances, wired: 

“Hydrochloric acid will eat h--- out 
of your tubes.” 


British Drawing Account 


U. S. will set up a $5 billion “draw- 
ing account” for Britain to help stimulate 
free trade between the United Kingdom 
and America. 

This was the tentative plan revealed 
last week as the State Department lifted 
for the first time the secrecy cloaking its 
negotiations with British economists. The 
loan would probably be interest-free for 
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the first few years, but it would not be a 
gift. 

Reasons. Will Clayton, State Depart- 
ment foreign economics expert, warned 
that without financial aid, Britain will be 
forced to form a system of economic 
“blocs” which would injure U. S. trade. 
By providing the money as a drawing 
account instead of a straight loan, the 
British could take exactly the amount 
they need—a figure which can’t be deter- 
mined yet. 

Effect. Signs that the loan would 
run into a fight in Congress came from 
members of a House committee just back 
from talks with Premier Stalin and For- 
eign Minister Bevin. 

They wanted to know: What will 
U. S. get in return? 

From Britain, they said, Congress 
should insist on an end of trade agree- 
ments with colonies which force them to 
give preference to the homeland. From 
Russia, where Stalin hinted he wanted to 
borrow $6.5 billion, U. S. should demand, 
among other things, statistics on domestic 
production (including armaments), an 
“open door” policy for the press. 

When talking to Stalin, Congressmen 
said, “we didn’t go in for formalities— 
we talked business. We were the first 
Congressional group to see him.” One 
added: “And when he reads this report 
we will probably be the last.” 


Veterans Education 


The Veterans Administration asked 
Congress for greater leeway in paying 
state university tuitions for ex-servicemen 
and in making loans under the G.I. Bill 
of Rights, then tallied what veterans have 
received to date. 

So far, said Veterans Boss Gen. Brad- 
ley, 22,007 ex-fighting men have enrolled 
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PLEADER. Gen. Bradley asked more liberal 
terms under G./. Bill of Rights. 





GUEST. Mrs. Truman attended a DAR tea while controversy continued over ifs ban on Negro 
performers appearing in Constitution Hall. 


in educational institutions; 16,102 are 
taking vocational training; 81,266 (as of 
Sept. 22) were drawing nearly $2 million 
weekly in jobless pay; loans totaled about 
$39 million, mostly for homes. A VA re- 
port showed only 25 defaults. 

The Administration wanted no de- 
ductions of G.I. tuition payments at state 
universities from possible future bonuses 
(as now called for by law) if other stu- 
dents get free tuition; wanted loan eligi- 
bility extended from 2 to 10 years, farm 
loan maturities jumped from 20 to 30-35 
years. 

Outlook: Congress would go along, 
meet most reasonable veterans aid re- 
quests. 


Amvets Split 


The first national meeting of Amvets, 
World War veterans organization, was 
launched with high hopes in Chicago, but 
it foundered on the labor question. 

The resolutions committee favored 
opposing the closed shop. Delegates dis- 
agreed: Promptly the Texas group pro- 
tested, threatened to bolt. Said J. H. 
Alexander of Dallas: “The Amvets con- 
vention has been penetrated by . . . radi- 
cal leftwing labor union elements .. . 
[who]... have completely dominated. . .” 

The Amvets did take one radical step. 
To Marine Beatrice S. Wade, Reading, 
Pa., went its fourth highest post, first 
woman vet to be so honored. Jack Hardy 
of Los Angeles was named commander in 
the closing session. 


DAR Stands Pat 


Amid a storm of criticism, the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution last week 
decided to stand by their decision to keep 
Negroes out of Constitution Hall, their 
Washington, D. C., auditorium. 

The battle started two weeks ago 
when DAR.barred Negro pianist Hazel 


Scott from playing in the hall. It contin- 
ued as her husband, Rep. Adam Powell, 
wired one protest to the President, an- 
other to Mrs. Truman, who was invited 
to attend a DAR tea in Washington. 

The President replied there was noth- 
ing he could do about the ban, then criti- 
cized the DAR indirectly by pointing out 
that the Nazis, too, had barred public 
appearance of artists “whose religion or 
origin was unsatisfactory to the ‘master 
race’.” But Mrs. Truman went to the tea 
despite Powell’s protest. 


Exodus 


From the lush, prosperous Pacific 
coast, half a dozen main highways lead 
through the great deserts and mountaihs 
of the West to the fertile Midwest, South 
and Industrial East. 

Last week, intervening states from 
Montana to New Mexico were witnessing 
another peacetime phenomenon akin to 
the dust-bowl “Oakie” invasion of Cali- 
fornia—but in reverse. Their big transcon- 
tinental roads were crowded with east- 
bound travelers going home. And the 
crowds were swamping inadequate facili- 
ties. 

Types. Mostly they were ex-West 
coast war workers going back to every- 
where; discharged servicemen hitchhiking 
from the coast to save their government- 
given fare; soldiers, sailors thumbing rides 
on furlough. Vacationists and hunters 
swelled their numbers. 

Montana, Idaho, Nevada, Utah, Ari- 
zona, New Mexico, reported the jams. 
Nevada found them unprecedented, feared 
they would get worse when tire rationing 
ends. With hotels, auto courts, private 
rooms packed, wanderers slept in cars, 
lobbies, restaurants, clubs or roamed the 
streets at night. Fears arose for the safety 
of hundreds caught out after dark in the 
approaching bitter weather. 

Making things worse, hundreds of 
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STYLE. The Gilberts hired a boxcar, others 
drove jalopies or hitchhiked. 


old cars, bought cheap for the trek home 
or held onto during the war, were breaking 
down, thousands of ancient tires were 
wearing out. None knew when the swirl 
of humanity would end. 


Boxcar Voyage 


Rate regulations allow any house- 
holder to pack cattle, himself, personal 
possessions and nearly anything else in 
a box car and move the whole shebang 
by rail. Last week Mr. and Mrs. Ray D. 
Gilbert decided to do it to get from Maine 
to California. 

Under ICC rules, Gilbert was per- 
mitted to take all his livestock, feed and 
water for them, and ride free to tend 
them. But he had to pay full passenger 
fare for his wife in their temporary box- 
car home. They paid an “emigrant” rate 
described as “reasonable” for service re- 
ceived, but not cheap. 

Besides animals, furniture, etc., Gil- 
bert could move one piano in the car (if 
he had one) and the choice of one auto, 
farm tractor or similar object. 


Bogged Down 


Congress, rounding out its sixth week 
in session, had still passed not a single 
major piece of legislation. Most of the 
“21 points” proposed by President Tru- 
man Sept. 6—including “rush” reconver- 
sion bills dealing with jobs and unem- 
ployment—were mired in committee poli- 
tics, 

Last week the President, trying to 
speed up the lagging program, told cabinet 
officers and agency heads that henceforth 
each would be responsible for speeding up 
his own legislation. Thus the labor de- 
partment would push labor bills, agricul- 


ture would press farm measures, etc. Each 
would report progress to the President 
twice a month. 

Meaning. How well the plan would 
work remained to be seen. Administrative 
agencies had long been preparing and push- 
ing their own bills through Congress. This 
made it official, but there was still no rea- 
son to believe that an appeal from a cabi- 
net officer or an agency head to balky 
Congressmen would carry more weight 
than one from the President. 

The Awful Atom. After sending the 
controversial tax-cut bill (PATHFINDER, 
Oct. 17) on to the Senate, the House 
turned itself to even hotter legislation: 
Atomic bomb control. A somewhat fright- 
ened Military Committee working on the 
bill was not reassured when scientists 
warned members: “One mistake may 
mean the road to ruin.” 


No Trade-ins 


Congress still wrestled last week over 
surplus ships. One thing was definite. No- 
body wanted to take obsolete foreign ves- 
sels as trade-ins on sales of newer U. S. 
Victories and Liberties. 

Reconversion Chief Snyder, who had 
advocated this, finally backed down before 
a Senate subcommittee, explaining Mari- 
time Commissioner Land saw “practical 
dangers” in the plan. 

Snyder said he withdrew his recom- 
mendation so as not to jeopardize other 
plans to give foreign buyers equal oppor- 
tunity with Americans in buying surplus 
shipping. 

Meaning. Surplus vessels are a tick- 
lish problem. Shipbuilders and labor fear 
there may be no new construction for 
years if war-made vessels are let go in- 
discriminately. 

Back from a field trip (PATHFINDER, 
Oct. 17) Surplus Administrator Symington 
revised disposal rules to give veterans a 
better break in buying trucks, etc. But 
this did not quiet criticisms. New York’s 
Mayor La Guardia, who said cities are 
being frozen out of surplus sales, angrily 
called for dismissal of Symington as “‘in- 
competent.” 


Pfc. Phillips’ Fortune 


Reporters waiting for the troop-laden 
Queen Elizabeth to dock in New York 
heard that somewhere aboard was a lucky 
soldier who had inherited $74 million from 
his. rich uncle. He had remained anony- 
mous on shipboard, the story went, lest he 
be talked into a crap game. 

The Heir. Finally reporters found 
Pfc. Harold R. Phillips of Springfield, 
Mo., at Camp Kilmer, N. J. He “author- 
ized” the following statement: “I inher- 
ited between $74 million and $75 million 
left to me by my late uncle, August A. 
Smith . . . he died in Chicago, IIl.” 

But a check in Chicago showed no 
such estate existed, and Pfc. Phillips’ wife, 
contacted in Springfield, indicated the 
phantom fortune was not the only product 
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of her husband’s imagination. “Never 
mind about the $74 million,” she said 
ominously (for Pfc. Phillips). “How about 
that staff sergeant stuff he’s been telling 
me?” 


Week at Home 


East: Priorities for domestic air travel 
ended Oct. 15. Travelers got tickets on an 
equal basis, were promised no bumping. 

All but 2 states announced they'll 
observe Thanksgiving Nov. 22—Novem- 
ber’s 4th Thursday. Tennessee and Arkan- 
sas will do it Nov. 29. 

In Washington, workmen began dis- 
mantling a tunnel from the White House 
to the Treasury built during the war to 
get the President to safety in case of 
bombing. They complained the steel and 
concrete passage was so tough even drills 
made slow progress. 

Midwest: WCTU members in Evan- 
ston, Ill., formally petitioned railroads to 
stop selling liquor on trains. Drinking 
makes travel “difficult and dangerous,” 
they said. 

In Kansas City, 70-year-old Martha 
Franklin heard OPA was going to fine her 
for over-charging on rents, got mad, filed 
suit against OPA for $999.999.999.99 
“punitive damages.” 

In Chicago, Jerome Stern, 70, quit 
his job as a Western Union “boy,” started 
a walking tour to New York, San Diego, 
and Phoenix. “I’m the atomic bum,” he 
said, “and very restless.” 

West: Gen. Patton got boomed in 
Los Angeles as a GOP candidate for Con- 
gress. In Germany he had no political am- 
bitions, had never even voted. 

Explosions shook a gilsonite mine 
near Vernal, Utah, sent the molten, tar- 
like mineral flowing like lava toward 
miners’ homes, damaging two. 

South: In Warm Springs, Ga., Mayor 
Allcorn pushed plans to make FDR’s 
“Little White House” into a national 
shrine, hoped President Truman would 
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FLEET'S RETURN. Victorious Pacific battle fleet 
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make it official when he visits there Nov. 3. 

In Florida, Mayors Palmer of Miami 
and Frink of Miami Beach got “private 
and intimate” information from New York 
police files on racketters who gg south for 
the winter. 


WASHINGTON 


PARADE 





Football from the Bench 


As fal days sharpened, Associate 
Justice William O. Douglas of the Supreme 
ourt went into a huddle with himself and 
handed down an opinion in a field some- 
what apart from his regular work. It had 
to dg with the Washington Redskins, the 
pro-footballers. 

Slingin’ Sammy Baugh, star passer of 
the Redskins, he confided to his old friend 
Jimmy Conzelman, sports authority, was 
heading for a “big improvement”’ this sea- 
son after flopping in the T-formation— 
unfamiliar to him—last year. “A year’s 
experience” plus “steadier practice,” 
would do the trick, the jurist held. 

Views Aired. Whether or not Justice 
Douglas intended his views to go out to 
the football world, Conzelman rushed on 
the air between halves of the final Red- 
skin exhibition with the Detroit Lions and 
quoted the statement as a tip to the un- 
initiated straight from the bench. But 
it didn’t change odds on the Washington 
club’s opener at Boston the following 
week with the Boston Yanks. They lost 
28-20. 

Douglas wasn’t let down. “I was too 
skinny a runt té play football,” he said, 
“but it’s my favorite sport.” He held 
season tickets for himself and son, Bill, 
planned to see all home games. 


New Capitol Tenant 


Ghosts of the League of Nations may 
haunt him, but Sen. Brien McMahon (D.- 
Conn.) on: Nov. 1 will move into the his- 
toric Capitol suite occupied by the late 
Sen. Hiram Johnson, of California, some 
25 years. It was there that Johnson, 
Lodge, Borah and: others shaped the 
strategy that scuttled the League. 

McMahon got the suite on waivers. 
When Johnson died, the offices were of- 
fered to Democratic senators on the basis 
of seniority. McMahon filed but had no 
hope. as he was a freshman. To his sur- 
prise nobody else wanted to leave the Sen- 
ate office building. The high-ceilinged 
suite offers a magnificent view of the 
Mall. 


War-crowded Washington had made 
them that way, and no refusal could be 
more coldly stony than that of a Capital 
hotel clerk. 


So, when former Marine Pfc. George 
H. (Nick) Francis checked in at a local 
hotel he got nowhere with his pleas that 
his buddy share his room—especially when 
his buddy turned out to be a full-grown 
police dog. So the dog went off to an 
animal shelter and Nick to his room. But 
after nearly three years of constant com- 
pany, they were lonely apart. Nick tried 
again. 

Appeal. Bogie, he explained, was not 
just an ordinary dog. On his special jacket 
he wore—not officially but deservedly— 
the Purple Heart with two Oak Leaf clus- 
ters, the Asiatic Pacific ribbon with four 
battle stars, the Presidential and Navy 
unit citations, the American theater rib- 
bon, the Marine Corps emblem, a 1st Ma- 
rine Division patch, a Pfc. stripe, and an 
honorable discharge button. Why, he had 
even lost an eye in the service of his 
country. 

The hotel relented (see cut) and 
Bogie moved in with Nick, who is himself 
a veteran of 31 months overseas as a 
combat photographer. 


Job That Finally Landed 


Gov. Lausche, of Ohio, scored well 
over par in his game of Sippointing a new 
U. S. senator when former Sen. Harold H. 
Burton stepped up to the Supreme Court. 
After offering the post to ex-Gov. James 
M. Cox and Maj. Gen. Curtis LeMay, who 
declined—and reportedly to others—he 
finally settled on James W. Huffman, 
Ohio’s Director of Commerce, from Co- 
lumbus, a 51-year-old Democrat. 

Huffman promptly loaded his wife 
and two children, Peggy and James Jr. on 
a train for Washington. Next day, flanked 
by Sen. Bob Taft and his father-in-law, 
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OHIO'S Sen. James Huffman & family arrive. 


ex-Sen, Vic Donahey, he took the oath. 

Huffman described himself as a lib- 
eral Democrat, “a little left of center.” 
He said he was for full employment, in- 
ternational cooperation, economy in gov- 
ernment and a balanced budget. And he 
wanted the U. S. “to keep the atomic 
bomb secret wholly.” 

Married Boss’ Daughter. A small 
town boy from Chandlersville, Ohio, Huff- 
man entered politics in Illinois as assistant 
attorney general after taking a law degree 
at Chicago university in 1923. Next year 
he went. to Columbus as secretary to Vic 
Donahey, then gdvernor. He made good 
on that job, married the boss’ daughter, 
Margaret. 

Before his seat was warm, Sen. Huff- 
man said his hat was in the ring for a full 
term in next year’s Democratic primary. 
Should he win, he’d probably be up against 
potent ex-Gov. Bricker, Republican, in the 
final. 


Awards for OPAers 


From the big cities, out through the 
hinterlands to the last cross roads com- 
munity, 250,000 somewhat hacked, heckled 
and bowed down citizens had cause to 
straighten up and smile. They made up 
the OPA volunteer army that handled war 
rationing of gasoline, meat, shoes and 
sugar, and at last somebody had given 
them a kind word. 

Sen. Jim Mead (D.-N. Y.) was their 
angel. He introduced a Senate resolution 
calling for “certificates in recognition of 
patriotic services” to all who were near- 
ing the end of their service on war price 
and rationing boards. 


No Dope on Silk 


Secretary Clint Anderson and his top 
scientists had red faces when a House 
committee called the Department of Agri- 
culture for information on silk worms. 

Flatfooted, they had to admit that 











with their vast research resources they 
had absolutely nothing. 

The call came when Ernest Mims, 
Chamber of Commerce director from Min- 
eral Wells, Tex., arrived in Washington to 
ask federal aid for the miniature silk in- 
dustry underway in his town—a planta- 
tion of 60,000 mulberry trees and a hosi- 
ery mill. With a newly developed machine 
for unwinding the silk fiber from cocoons, 
Mims said, silk culture was promising as 
a “sideline” to farming in almost all sec- 
tions of the country. 

Department of Agriculture records 
show it investigated silk-worm production 
back in 1884-91 and again in 1902-08, 
concluded it wasn’t feasible in this coun- 
try. 


Play Palace 


Super-secret are plans of Washing- 
ton’s army of federal employes for a post- 
war 12-story recreation palace, complete 
with a theater, swimming pool and a flock 
of ballrooms. Personnel directors, congres- 
sional secretaries and employes’ unions 
are working on it guardedly. 

They want to be sure to have the 
support of Congress first—possibly to pro- 
vide federal property for a downtown site 
and authority for an RFC loan, 


Wallet for ‘“‘Warb’’ 


When Dr. Clyde W. Warburton re- 
tired after 40 years in the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, his closest associates 
gave him a ceremonious send-off, includ- 
ing a wallet lined with $150, and Secretary 
Clint Anderson, in words of high praise, 
named him an “honorary collaborator” in 
the Department. 

These, however, were slight tokens of 
esteem for one of the Nation’s outstand- 
ing figures in agriculture. A broader ap- 
preciation came from every crossroads in 
the U.S. For “Warb” was one of the 
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DR. C. W. WARBURTON (left) retires from USDA after 40 years, gets wallet from associates. 


prime developers of the Federal_ Exten- 
sion Service, the agency that put county 
farm agents and home demonstration 
agents in the cowntry’s 3,000 counties. 

Started at Bottom. A native of Iowa 
and graduate of Iowa State college, War- 
burton started in 1903 as a scientific aide 
at $40 a month. His first assignment was 
swinging a sickle in an experimental grass 
plot. He took over the Extension job in 
1923. At retirement he was deputy direc- 
tor of Farm Credit Administration. 

I. W. Duggan, FCA director, and 
M. L. Wilson, present Extension director, 
joined in extolling Warburton and deliv- 
ered the wallet (see cut). 


Willing Objector 


Pfc. Desmond T. Doss, a mild-man- 
nered, friendly young ship-joiner from 
Lynchburg, Va., wouldn’t shoot back be- 
cause he was a conscientious objector. He 
wouldn’t even touch a gun. But no powder- 
seared veteran from the toughest battles 
of the Pacific had more of what fighting 
men the world over call guts. 

He proved it as a steel-nerved medical 
corpsman at Leyte, Guam and Okinawa. 
Buddies reported he prayed and read his 
Bible while fighting raged. But when the 
chips were down and somebody had to go, 
Doss never hesitated. He was _ twice 
wounded in action. Once he saved the 
lives of 75 infantrymen struck by Jap 
artillery, mortar and machine gun fire in 
the Okinawa fight, giving first aid, then 
lowering them one by one down a jagged 
cliff to friendly hands. 

Legendary Name. Finally his name 
became the very symbol of gallantry in 
the famed Statue of Liberty division. So, 
for the first time in history, a “conchie” 
marched up to the White House, heard 
the familiar words, “I’d rather have this 
than be President,” and received the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor from President 
Truman’s hands. It topped the Bronze 
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Star and Purple Heart that Pfc. Doss 
already wore. 


Trouper’s Philosophy 


Sen. Glen Taylor, from Idaho, an 
earnest young leading man who “read 
some books” and quickly ran for Con- 
gress, got confidential with his fellow Sen- 
ators in his first full dress speech. 

It was a round-up of his views on full 
employment and other administration 
proposals. And it reflected plenty of re- 
spect for pay envelopes and fear of de- 
pressions. 

“IT know what I’m talking about,” he 
said, “because I’ve gone hungry.” 

More Misfortune. As it worked out, 
the ex-trouper’s run of bad luck wasn’t 
entirely over. On a flying trip to Los An- 
geles to address a CIO rally, his first wife, 
from whom he had been divorced some 
20 years, clapped a suit for $20,000 on 
him for support of a minor daughter. He 
dismissed that as “blackmail.” 

A Democrat with confessed leanings 
toward “some other economic system,” 
Taylor campaigned through three Idaho 
elections with a cowboy band, finally suc- 
ceeded after one try at the House and two 
near misses at the Senate. His speech was 
a detailed review of his personal ups and 
downs. 

Survival. The thing that set him to 
reading and thinking, Taylor said was the 
advent of talkies, which killed tent shows, 
followed by the 1929 crash. At one time 
he was so flat he “would have signed for 
$25 a week for life’ because his family 
lacked necessities and medical care. 


“In such circumstances it’s not a- 


matter of favoring democracy or private 
enterprise,” he said. “It’s a matter of 
survival.” 

In those days Taylor admitted his 
ideas were quite radical. He was ready 


to junk the profit system and plan for 
plenty. 


But a San Francisco war job 
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SEN. TAYLOR, Idoho, says he went hungry. 
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15 
changed his mind about private enter- 
prise. 

Warning. “Frankly, though” — and 
he wagged a finger at a clump of Senators 
drawn in from the cloakrooms by the best 
voice in Congress—‘“if the stopper’s kept 
in the kettle and the thing blows up, I’m 
ready to help put some other kind of sys- 
tem to work.” 


AMERICANA 





MOUNTAINEER. 


"Rimfire" posed for it. 


“Rimfire” of West Virginia 


Old-timers in Charleston, W. Va., 
pause beside a tall statue on the capitol 
lawn these days as the leaves drop softly. 
For they knew that bronze “West Virginia 
Mountaineer” in real life as “Rimfire” 
Hamrich. And “Rimfire” loved the fall. 

Eli Hamrich was a born hunter. He 
didn’t look right without a rifle and wild- 
cat-skin pouch slung over his shoulder. 
His grey eyes could spot a deer or gobbler 
as sharp as any eagle’s. As a boy, he out- 
shot a colonel whose fine rifle had triple 
sights and rimfire cartridges. .Eli was 
known as “Rimfire” thereafter. 

1,00! Tales. When Rimfire died last 
spring at 77, lots of men who remembered 
past campfires in the hills called him the 
best storyteller those—or any—mountains 
ever produced. He. had so much to tell 
about—his farming, blacksmithing, tim- 
ber-cutting, machine shop work, “just 
helping the boys wherever they needed 
me. 


He was fire warden of Turkey Mt. | 
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2. Now hold your finger directly over 
the flame. Feel much heat, now? Plenty! 


VULATRULA HEATER 


Before you buy any home heater, see 
the genuine Estate Heatrola Heater... 
the recognized leader for over 20 years. 
Big. Beautiful. Modern. A handsome 
addition to your living room. It 
circulates balmy, healthful warmth 
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TURNS WASTE INTO WARMTH. Only the 
genuine Estate Heactrola Heater hos the 
fomous Intensi-Fire Air Duct. Built 

directly obové the flome, it traps the 

intense heat, sends it ovt into the 

rooms instead of letting it escape 
up the chimney. Result: More 
heot, more comfort, 
less fuel. 


throughout the rooms .». keeps floors 
warm. And most important, it makes 
less fuel go farther—something you'll 
appreciate this winter... every winter. 


you can buy...the genuine 


‘ESTATE (react HEATER for coal, wood, oil 


THE ESTATE STOVE COMPANY, Hamilton, Ohio. House founded in 1842. 
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for 15 years, kept forest fires to a record 
low, killed a record high number of snakes, 
and organized “Rimfire Scouts” to protect 
wild creatures. Rimfire always figured he 
“could do most anything anybody else 
could.” 

His pa stood 64 ft. and all the 14 kids 
were giants. Rim was 6 ft. 3, lean, rugged, 
with great dangling hands, but gentle as a 
girl, Until he was 15 he seldom left the 
woods, “Reckon God intended I should 
stay up in these mountains,” he used to 
say. “I like folks here, They’re sociable 
and honorable. They’ve got time, or take 
it, to speak to a fellow.” 

Sculptor’s Model. When Sculptor J. 
Bush Brown came tracking a “typical 
mountaineer” for a memorial statue, back 
in 1919, he was told, “Eli Hamrich’s your 
man,” 

So now “Rim” stands on the state 
capitol lawn, But lots who knew him say 
he wasn’t exactly “typical.” Rimfire was 
something special, even for a mountaineer. 


Dismal National Forest 


Dismal Swamp has a mournful sound. 
Half-forgotten legends lie in the name— 
tales of terror in jungles that stretch 30 
miles across the Virginia-Carolina line. 

“A horrible desert,” shuddered Col. 
William Byrd, who named it when he 
surveyed the colonies’ boundary in 1728. 
‘Not so much as a New Zealand frog 
could endure . . . because of exhalations 
from this vast body of dirt and nastiness.” 

Now there’s much bustling about as 
interstate committees seék to make the 
swamp a national forest. They want fed- 
eral control to keep down the frequent bog 
fires which smoke up coastal cities. 

Lilies, Bears, Coons. But if Byrd 
was right, there’ve been some changes 
made. Around the borders sawmills buzz 
placidly. In spring bright lilies float on 
the dark waters besiderthe roads. South- 
ward, a “green sea” of lush reed ripples, 
scent of honeysuckle replaces “noisome 
exhalations.” The forest of bald cypress, 
black gum and juniper is haunted now by 
black bears, deer, scurrying possums, 
coons. 


That’s about what Surveyor George 
Washington found back in 1763, when he 
re-explored the area. “Paradise!” he cried, 
and pushed movements to reclaim the 
land, dig a canal. Now, 1,450 of the 
original 2,200 sq. mi. are drained. Today, 
22-mile “Washington Ditch”’—from Deep 
Creek, Va. to South Mills, N. C.—is one 
link to 2,500 miles of swift inland naviga- 
tion. - 
Quicksand. But folks who like a chill 
up their spines won’t be disappointed. The 
forest is dark, impenetrable. Waters of 
Lake Drummond—a body of fresh water 
in this part-tidal swamp—are black as 
witches’ hair. And just beyond the high- 
way’s edge lies quicksand, soft and deep. 


“Dear Maj. McKinley”’ 


The letter, written in a boy’s eager 
scrawl, addressed him as “Major.” Presi- 
dent William McKinley read it smiling. 

“TI want to ask you,” it said, “if you 
have not already promised all your ap- 
pointments to the Naval Academy, that 
you will give me one. My ‘father is a 
naval officer, and at present navigator on 
the U.S.S. Montgomery. 

Respectable Friends. “As you know, 
as a general rule naval officers have not 
much influence. I have always wanted to 
enter the Navy. I know plenty of respect- 
able people who would testify to my good 
character.” 

The letter was dated 1897, and signed 
“William F. Halsey Jr.” The boy got the 
appointment. (P.S. Now he’s commander 
of the 3rd Fleet.) 


New Old Abe? 


The pride of Wisconsin lies a twisted 
mass of metal in the Vicksburg, Miss.. 
national military park. Until lightning 
struck in March, 1944, this heroic, 6-ft. 
statue of Old Abe, beloved eagle mascot 
of the Civil War, sat atop the Wisconsin 
monument. Now his admirers want him 
recast in bronze. 

Story goes that a young Chippewa 
named Ski stole young Abe out of a nest, 
traded him to a Wisconsin trapper for a 
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bag of corn. When Lincoln called for vol- 
unteers, Abe’s owner gave him to Com- 
pany C of the 8th Wisconsin regiment, 
who named him for the President. They 
bore Abe into battle, tied to a perch. He 
emerged from 39 engagements with only 
one slight wound. 

Screams of Battle. Under fire Abe 
was magnificent. Wings spread, he would 
spring from his perch to scream his raucus 
cry at the enemy. It’s said Confederate 
Gen. Sterling Price once remarked, grimly : 
“I'd rather capture that eagle than the 
whole brigade.” 

The day Abe broke loose from his 
moorings to circle an hour above the rag- 
ing battlefield was tough on the 8th. Rebel 
‘‘anti-aircraft” popped all around him. But 
he sighted his regimental colors at last 
and slid in for a landing with only a 
feather-wound. 

Fire Victim. After the war Abe went 
to live for 17 years in the capitol basement 
at Madison. (P. T. Barnum offered $20,- 
ooo for him.) When Abe died in 1881, 
from smoke breathed during a basement 
fire, his stuffed body was put in the 
capitol museum. But it, too, went up in 
flame when the capitol burned 23 years 
later. 

A new Old Abe would cost $30,000. 
Is he worth it, Wisconsin? 


“Old lronsides’’ Renewed 


Her decks are holystoned to white- 
ness, her brass is a-gleam. After a “routine 
overhauling,” the U.S.S. Constitution, old- 
est warship in service, left the drydock as 
shipshape as the October day 148 years 
ago she slipped down the ways. 

One of six ships built for lusty days 
of Algerian piracies, she’s a pigmy by 
modern men-of-war. Her duties, like any 
old salt’s, have dwindled. Since her active 
career ended in 1855, she has been a Civil 
War training ship, World War Naval mu- 
seum, Recommissioned August, 1940, she 
has floated quietly in Boston harbor, 

Other Tall Masts. But the day of 
sailing vessels is not past. New London, 
Conn., Coast Guard School has four, and 
hopes to replace the three-masted square- 





Virginia Conservation Commission 


GREAT DISMAL. Canals cut cleanly through under growth. In Lake Drummond cypress trees jut weirdly. 
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International 


"OLD IRONSIDES.” She's just like new again. 


rigger Denmark, now back in Copenhagen 
after serving here for the war years. 
Maritime Training Service operates both 
the smallest full-rigged ship ever con- 
structed and the largest commissioned 
under the Stars and Stripes—the tiny 
Joseph Conrad, built in Denmark in 1882, 
and the 1,748-ton Tusitala. 

The old City of New York—which 
Byrd sailed to the Antarctic—has been 
toting cargo up from the West Indies, The 
four-masted Herbert L. Rawding sails 
to the Caribbean with coal from Boston. 

One Alaska packer, Star’of Finland, 
sailed safely under the War Department’s 
wing. But the sins of a sister-ship, Star 
of Scotland, caught up with her when a 
torpedo blew out her hull in the South 
Atlantic three years ago. The Star had 
been a gambling ship off the California 
coast in her younger days. 


Stars and Stripes 


Many G.I.s—and their dads—remem- 
ber that The Stars and Stripes, Army over- 
seas newspaper, began in the “other war.” 
It didn’t run so long that time—from Feb., 
1918, to June, 1919, and it came out just 
once a week, 

Some doughboys remember its work- 
ers included Capt. Franklin P. Adams 
(FPA), Hudson Hawley, Harold Ross, and 
Sgt. Alexander Woollcott. After the war, 
a group of veterans published the paper 
from Washington for veterans. Then a 
49-year-old veterans’ paper, The National 
Tribune, took it over in 1926. This war, 
they let Army use the title “for the dura- 
tion.” 

Civil War, Too. But what most peo- 
ple don’t know is the Union Army had an 
earlier Stars and Stripes, way back in 1861. 
There’s only one known edition—at the 





What can I lose ? 


Not a thing right now son,—not even your shirt! But how about 
Dad’s shirt? 


Does he realize that things can happen now which might mean a 
lot to you both? 


An accident resulting in disability—a damage claim for injuries 
caused to other, can affect seriously both his and your future—if not 
insured against. 


Yes, son, there is one thing that you and Dad can’t lose—you can’t 
lose any time in checking up on your insurance protection. 


Send at once for free booklet, “Am I Covered?” With it you can 
check your protection and also inventory your household possessions. 
For further information we will give you the name of our nearest 


representative. Write to 80 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 


| THE AMERICA FORE INSURANCE AND INDEMNITY GROUP 


comprising the following companies 
THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE Co. FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE CO. AMERICAN EAGLE FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
FIRST AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE CO. MARYLAND INSURANCE CO, 
THE FIDELITY & CASUALTY CO. OF N, Y. 


BERNARD M. CULVER President FRANK A. CHRISTENSEN Vice President 








Now YOU can own 


Famous WAR PEN 


The INKMAKER Pen 
“Makes Its Own Ink” 


Everywhere you hear returning war veter- 
ans sing the praises of the pen that never 
needs an ink bottle, yet never runs out 
of ink! 

Now, you too, can own the war-born Ink- 
maker Pen that “Makes its own ink"! Yes, 
you can enjoy continuous fresh, lustrous, 
quick-drying ink generated from a concen- 
trated ink hesserv—a battery that lasts 
months without replacement—you just add 
plain water. And, the pen carries its own 
spare battery 

Stacks of unsolicited letters from GI's, 
from officers from all points of the globe, 
laud the pen that is not bottle-fed .. . needs 
no ink bottle nursing 


Guaranteed for Lifelong Service 
And here's why. There is no perishable rub- 
ber sac to deteriorate, no ink filling lever or 
push button to wear out; no metals to cor- 
rode. This absence of complicated mecha- 
nisms really justifies the strong ‘‘Guarantee 
of Lifelong Service"’ packed with every Ink- 
maker pen. 

A Triumph in Craftsmanship. Exquisite- 

led and streamlined. Precision built of 
, A. le materials, yet feather light for ef- 
fortless writing. A 14-K gold point, tipped 
with costly iridium for permanent smooth 
writin Every Inkmaker pen is equipped 
with the exclusive patented Ink-O-Guard 
that prevents leaking even at high altitudes 
and under all climatic conditions. 


An Ideal Gift to yourself, to your friends 

to your loved ones in the service. Choice of 

three colors. Each pen includes 4 Ink Bat- 

teries, 2 in pen and 2 extra. 

FULS Refills always available, 2 for 
ITSELF 25c. 


When Ordering: Use the 
coupon order form. S$ ify 
pooh Fine, Medium, avy. 
ify color: (Give aleo sec- 
ond. choice) Jet Black, Bur- 
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1.00 per pen with order and 
pay postman balance $7.75 
ar pen plus C.O.D. charges. 
oe cucrons, As $8.75 o¥ pen 
and we will ship prepai 
Simply place “” oes 


rit: INKMAKER PENS, 40 So. Clinton $t. 
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Pin-up Favorites since 1900 
MOORE opusu-tess nancers 


(The Hanger with the Twist) 


(The Pin with the Handle) 
At stationery, department and hardware stores. 












University of Michigan. It’s four hand- 
set pages, published by Illinois volunteers 
in a captured printing plant at Bloomfield, 
Mo. It’s dated Nov. 9, 1861. 

Civil Warriors didn’t have comic 
strips. But they ran ads like this: “Auc- 
tion sale—Latest styles of Southern Con- 
federate bonds put up in lots to suit pur- 
chasers. For sale on premises.” 

And obituaries, like this: “Died—a 
natural death—in Bloomfield, Mo., Nov. 
9, 1861, the last spark of secession. Last 
rites will be paid at Spring Hill today by 
The Illinois Volunteers.” 





Suisinasionss 
Dirigible sucks it up 
through towed pump (below). 


FISHING—for water. 


New Aviation Trick 


it was a neat solution to an annoying 
problem—how to replace the weight of 
gasoline consumed by dirigibles in trans- 
oceanic crossings, so the big lighter-than- 
air ships would remain properly balanced. 

The answer: Navy, in tests on the 
Great Lakes, took on water ballast in flight 
by dropping a small electric pump at 
tached to the plane by a hose. Electrical 
power flowed down to the pump through a 
wire. The water flowed skyward through 
the hose. The dirigible kept on flying. 


Back Seat for Scientists? 


Out of the laboratory trooped the sci- 
entists and up to Capitol Hill. Their mis- 
sion: To urge establishment of a National 
Science Research Foundation. Speaking at 
hearings on the Kilgore and Magnuson 
bills proposing such a foundation, they 
didn’t mince words. “There is no possi- 
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bility of keeping the secret of the atomic 
bomb. We have a lead but Russia 
will outstrip us unless we change. .. . By 
1955 the whole world will be atom-armed. 
The only defense is not to be in the place 
where a bomb falls.” 

What was back of the grim prophecy 
of Russian superiority? Dr. Harlow Shap- 
ley, director of Harvard Observatory, ex- 
plained the odds in Harpers Magazine. 

Contrast. While we drafted scien- 
tists to front-line soldiering, Russia care- 
fully nurtured hers even to the point of 
giving them extra ration points, Dr. Shap- 
ley said. Backed by government money, 
he declared, Russian scientists can spend 
all their energies on work, while Ameri- 
cans must take time out to beg for mone- 
tary help from individuals. 

Russian scientists even have the edge 
on Americans in the respect they are ten- 
dered in their country, Shapley added. At 
the recent San Francisco conference, over 
40 American organizations were repre- 
sented, but not a single large scientific 
body. “We cannot bother with those 
crackpots, those visionaries who concoct 
penicillin and atomic bombs,” said the in- 
viting authorities in effect. ‘We shall in- 
vite instead the Women’s Action Com- 
mittee for Victory and Lasting Peace.”’ 

Ignored. Latest governmental snub 
concerned the atomic bomb. Almost with- 
out exception, the scientists who worked 
on it urged that its so-called secret be 
made public: (1) Because the other coun- 
tries would discover it anyway and shar- 
ing the information would be a start 
toward international control; (2) because 
withholding the facts from our own sci- 
entists would sterilize further development 
of nuclear physics. Disregarding their plea, 
President Truman made his decision 
(PATHFINDER, Oct. 17)—to keep the 
atomic secret temporarily, at least. 

Whether a national research founda- 
tion would end this state of affairs de- 
pends on its not being just another politi- 
cally-controlled government bureau, the 
scientists agreed. Shapley.urged giving the 
foundation a trial because “government 
support of knowledge research must be 
henceforth basic in the national policy.” 


Wave Skimmer 


The children stared, let their toy sail- 
boats drift unguided over the sunny pool 
in the Tuileries. With them stood a tall, 
bearded man carrying a boat far different 
from the models they had just cheered 
across the Parisian pond. With care and 
dignity he lowered it into the water and 
began to tow it while his wife used a 
chair to churn the surface into waves. 

The children went back to their own 
craft., They neither knew nor cared that 
Christopher Hook, English inventor, had 
just made a successful test of a boat 
model which he hopes will revolutionize 
ocean travel. 

70 Miles-an-Hour. Called the Hydro- 
fin, Hook’s boat is almost a cross between 
a boat and a plane. Thin, steel blades jut- 
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ting out horizontally from the bottom keep 
it poised lightly on the surface, the water 
furnishing the same lift against the blades 
as air does against wings in flight. 

Because there is no drag from plough- 
ing through, Hook believes a 100-passenger 
model could cross the Atlantic at speeds 
up to 70 miles-an-hour. As a military 
vessel it would have the important advan- 
tage of not being a target for torpedoes. 

Idea for the craft came from Alex- 
ander Graham Bell who in 1919 built a 
similar boat called the Hydrodrome, which 
moved over the water instead of through 
it. Bell’s project was dropped because his 
vessel was unseaworthy. 

Already the Hydrofin has won ac- 
claim from experts. It took first prize in 
the inventions section of the Paris fair 
and the British Admiralty is investigating 
it, further stimulated by the discovery 
that one of Hitler’s secret experimental 
weapons, the V-6, was a boat similar to 
the Hydrofin. 


Japs’ Death-Ray 


The Japanese had their own secret 
weapon. It was a death ray and if a rabbit 
go ft. away sat still in its path for 1o 
minutes, he was a goner just as surely as 
Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere. 

Death of the rabbit was achieved at/ 
high cost after 54 years’ research by 116 
Japanese scientists, some of whom were 
also responsible for the ocean-crossing Jap 
balloons. The weapon worked by focusing 
a powerful beam of very short radio waves 
on its victim. Used against living crea- 
tures, it caused physical damage, such as 
hemorrhage of the lungs or destruction of 
the brain, which resulted in death. Against 
airplanes, it stopped motors by pre-igniting 
the combustion chamber—but only when 
the engine was unshielded and the plane 
was flying at close range. 

American scientists had few shivers. 
A “tremendous advance in technique” 
would have been necessary, they said, be- 
fore the death ray could have been of 
military value. 


Science Service 


NEGLECTED. Dr. Shapley wants U.S. support. 
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in easy elimination. 
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THE WORLD 


Bomb 


Tension increases with indications atom 
secret cannot be kept, may now be 
known in Russia 


Russia made no official comment on 
President Truman’s announcement that 
the secret of the atomic bomb will be kept 
from nations not possessing the ‘indus- 
trial know-how.” 

In London, however, the Communist 
Daily Worker shouted that unless revised 
the President’s policy of secrecy “will lead 
to war.” The left-wing newspaper said 
retention of this essential information by 
America and Britain “can only be aimed 
at the Soviet Union.” 

Russo-American relations, strained by 
the failure of the Conference of Foreign 
Ministers in London, deteriorated under 
the continuing impact of the bomb, With- 
drawal of American, British recognition 
from the Russian puppet government of 
Marshal Tito in Yugoslavia was discussed. 

Peacetime collaboration is going to be 
a lot harder than wartime collaboration, 
opined former Secretary of State Stettin- 
ius, in London to get the United Nations 
Organization underway. Interpreted as a 
good sign was the departure from Moscow 
of Premier Stalin for vacation at an un- 
disclosed spot—his first holiday since Hit- 
ler invaded Russia, 

Really a Secret? Stalin’s vacation 
coincided with reports that Russia may 
already have the secret of atomic bomb 
manufacture, without the delay of the 
year or two generally regarded as neces- 
sary for Communist science to catch up 
with the pooled Anglo-American achieve- 
ment. That, it was argued in Washington, 
is why no request for cutting Russia in 
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has come from Moscow; that is why Stalin 
is now taking holiday with an easy mind. 

Not So Difficult. Definitely known 
is the fact that there are alternative forms 
of manufacturing the instrument of de- 
struction. Some of these require nothing 
like the same industrial equipment and or- 
ganization we have used. 

Scientists commented gloomily no de- 
fenses against the bomb can be regarded 
as effective; explained that in a few years 
it could probably be put into quantity 
production; manufactured in a size con- 
tainable in a suitcase. 

“Wars of the future,” said one re- 
searcher, “may be fought by secret agents 
checking atomic bombs, with time attach- 
ments, in the baggage rooms of railroad 
stations.” 

What Policy? Confronted with this 
radioactive problem a growing number 
urged sharing with Russia details of a 
secret which she seems shortly certain -to 
possess in any case. The War Department 
thought otherwise, strongly backing the 
President’s policy. 


Workers of the World 


In a Paris convention hall festooned 
with red banners, more than 300 labor 
leaders rose and sang the /nternationale— 
anthem of Russia, of Marxism, and of the 
international labor movement. Then the 
delegates sped home to report on their new 
organization: The World Trade Union 
Federation. 

Its setting had been sumptuous. Be- 
neath a towering rostrum, in huge, silver 
letters on a red background, were in- 
scribed the names of the more than 70 
countries, represented by nearly 300 dele- 
gates of 133 national and international 
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International 


PROLETARIAN POMP. On rostrum at Paris labor conference were French leader, Leon Jouhaux 
(speaking); on his right, Sidney Hillman, Sir Walter Citrine. 
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Acme 
JAP PREMIER. Baron Kijuro Shidehara prom- 
ised to obey MacArthur. 





labor unions, claiming some 70 million 
workers as members. 

AFL Out. Not represented was the 
American Federation of Labor. CIO dele- 
gation was headed by Sidney Hillman. 
AFL had thumbed down the gathering as 
a Russian-inspired attempt to supersede 
the pre-war international trade union 
group, IFTU (International Federation of 
Trade Unions). 

IFTU had repeatedly refused to ad- 
mit Russia on the argument Russian trade 
unions are government-dominated and un- 
democratic. Another IFTU objection: Its 
constitution permitted representation only 
from the leading labor organization of 
each country. Russia wanted minority 
groups admitted. So did the CIO. 

Britain In. Biggest pre-convention 
triumph for the Russians had been the 
decision of the British Trade Union Con- 
gress to attend. The AFL had charged Sir 
Walter Citrine, British leader, with “con- 
spiring to wreck IFTU.” 

At Paris, there were signs Citrine, 
an anti-communist, was none too happy 
with the way things were going. He had 
pleaded with the delegates to shun inter- 
national politics. But Russian delegate 
Kuznetzov called for “wiping out all ves- 
tiges of fascism” as a main aim. He was 
supported by Hillman, who argued: “U.S. 
big business is represented on all policy- 
making bodies. World labor must be vigi- 
lant to prevent any hesitation or weakness 
in application of the Potsdam terms.” 


Amenities in lran 


’ 


“After you,” smiled Bevin to Molo- 
tov. “After you,” growled Molotov to 
Bevin. Britain and Russia were at it 
again—this time, a squabble about with- 
drawing troops from Iran (Persia). 

When Tommies and Reds _ had 
marched in, their governments signed an 
agreement with Iran to withdraw six 
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months after peace was proclaimed. That 
would be March 2, 1946. 

But because Iran’s location at the 
gateway. between India and the Middle 
East is strategic; because her oil is price- 
less—neither Britain nor Russia seemed 
to assume the other would keep the treaty. 

After a sharp exchange of notes, 
Bevin and Molotov made up; announced 
both nations will withdraw simultaneously, 
as the agreement provides, by March 2, 
1946. 


MacArthur Moves Ahead 


Fruit of Gen. MacArthur’s success in 
frictionless occupation of Japan was the 
announcement, from Tokyo, 1,250,000 
Yank troops will sail home within six 
months. By tempering firmness with tact, 
enlisting Jap co-operation in the reform 
of Japan’s political and economic struc- 
ture, MacArthur had cut the number of 
Americans who'll be needed to police 
Japan by next March to four combat divi- 
sions (60,000 men) plus air service troops 
and special occupation units. 

But complications loomed in Wash- 
ington, where Secretary of State James F. 
Byrnes invited eight other nations “pri- 
marily interested in the Far East”—Brit- 
ain, Russia, China, France, Holland, Aus- 
tralia, Canada, New Zealand and the Phil- 
ippines—to send representatives to a con- 
ference, beginning Oct. 23. Its purpose will 
be to set up an “Allied Advisory Commis- 
sion,” to make recommendations on run- 
ning Japan. 

Who'll Rule? Such an advisory com- 
mission wouldn’t satisfy Russia, which has 
demanded direct participation in-~control 
of Japan. But reports from Tokyo said 
MacArthur was prepared to quit unless 
assured an absolutely free hand. 

Meanwhile, summoning Baron Kijuro 
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TOKYO BARGAIN. Yank gob invades the Jap 
capital's shopping district. 
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CONDEMNED TO DEATH. Joseph Darnand (left) former chief of Vichy militia, talked to 


lawyers after sentence in Paris. He was executed a few days /ater. 





Shidehara, Japan’s new prime minister, 
MacArthur ordered immediate adoption of 
a five point program of. social reform: 
(1) Freedom of speech and religion; (2) 
votes for women; (3) liberalization of 
schools; (4) democratization of industry; 
(5) unionization of labor. 

First to take advantage of political 
freedom were Japan’s reds. As liberated 
communists swarmed from Tokyo jails, 
they were greeted by yelling crowds of 
sympathizers, who demonstrated against 
“imperialism.” Anti-communists quickly 
organized a “National Federation of Toil- 
ers,” to “wage a determined fight against 
extermination of our unique national or- 
ganization, under the Emperor:” 


France and Germany 


A swift attack of cramps all but para- 
lyzed the Allied Control Council in Berlin. 
Trouble was an indigestible piece of 
French logic. “If Russia can lop off Ger- 
man territory in the east, France can do it 
in the west.” That was Gen. Charles de 
Gaulle’s argument. 

Pending its acceptance—which would 
be over Marshal Zukhov’s dead body— 
de Gaulle refused to go ahead with the 
Potsdam provisions for treating Germany 
as an economic and political unit. While 
de Gaulle balked, Britain, Russia and the 
U.S. had to mark time with temporary 
arrangements, meaning lack of co-ordina- 
tion between their separate occupation 
zones. 

Soft Words. De Gaulle was fresh 
from a tour of the French occupation zone 
in western Germany, in a new role—am- 
bassador of good will. “France is not here 
to take away, she is heré to promote re- 
birth,” he had said. “Time will pass, 
wounds will heal. The wounds have been 
deep, the time may be long. The winter 
will be very hard . . . but France is deter- 
mined to help. I salute you.” 

Observers predicted these tactics 


would fail because France hasn’t the power 
to hold out long against the Big Three, 
in one of the last areas where they main- 
tain a show of unity. 


G. |. Watchers 


Watchers at the polls, in Greece’s first 
postwar elections, scheduled for Jan. 20, 
may be 500 Yank soldiers. U.S, authori- 
ties plan to send the troops from Italy, 
to guarantee fair play. 

Russia has opposed the sending of ob- 
servers by the Western Allies, as “unwar- 
rantable interference in Greek affairs.” 
But France, Britain and the U.S. are go- 
ing ahead with plans to send them and 
make sure the votes are counted. 

Meanwhile Greek left-wingers are 
clamoring for postponement of the elec- 
tions, on the grounds voting lists can’t be 
compiled in time. 


Truce in China 


After 45 days of discussions, repre- 
sentatives of China’s nationalist and com- 
munist factions concluded with a commu- 
nique agreeing they ought to agree. “Both 
parties will do their utmost to avoid civil 
war and build a free and prosperous 
China,” the joint statement promised, 

Other promises include formation of 
a “political consultative committee to end 
one-party rule”; freedom of person, con- 
science, press, speech and assembly; rec- 
ognition that “all parties are equal before 
the law”; and nationalization of armed 
forces. 

Improvement. Both sides were glad 
the immediate postwar tension, when civil 
war seemed almost inevitable, had relaxed. 
The air was clearer, but China had a long 
way to go to attain national unity. The 
Communists still demanded military and 
administrative control of their bailiwicks 
in the north. The Chungking government 
still insisted the Communists must show 
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their good faith by laying down their arms. 

Postponed was the “People’s Con- 
grcss,” which Chungking had scheduled 
for Nov. 12 to “draft a democratic con- 
stitution for all China.” The Communists 
had objected that delegates would be 
“hand-picked.” 


Conservative Revolution 


Armed rebels drove Col. Juan Peron 
from his would-be dictatorship of Argen- 
tina, forced him to resign as war minister 
and jailed him. 

The revolt wasn’t sparked by liberals 
or leftists. While their speeches, strikes 
and parades, encouraged by former U. S. 
Ambassador Spruille Braden’s anti-Peron 
attitude, monopolized the headlines, the 
Army and Navy acted. 

Ex-Friend. Seizing advantage of 
Peron’s difficulties with the liberals, a 
group of officers, led by Gen. Eduardo 
Avalos, one-time Peron supporter, threat- 
ened to order troops into the capital unless 
Peron quit. He obeyed, pretending his 
resignation was voluntary, “to aspire to 
the presidency as a simple citizen.” Pos- 
turing like a dictator to the end, he said: 
“I ask for order and calmness. But, if 
necessary in the future, there will come a 
time when I will ask for war.” 

Meaning. Whether the revolt meant 
better government for Argentina, or 
merely replacement of one ruling military 
clique by another, remained to be seen. 
Best hope for improvement would be resig- 
nation of Peron’s stooge, President Edel- 
miro Farrell. 

This would put the government in 
the hands of the honest, competent Argen- 
tine supreme court. 

The rebels forced Farrell to sign a 
resignation, but were reluctant to use it. 
When 10,000 citizens gathered in the plaza 
in front of the Officers’ Club to demand 
acceptance of Farrell’s resignation, police 
attacked them with armored cars, tear gas, 
sub-machine guns. Ten civilians were 
killed, 40 wounded. 

As unrest continued, the new regime 
placated the liberals with repeal of some 
of Peron’s anti-democratic laws. Colleges 
were re-opened, and a liberal judge, dis- 
missed by Peron, was reinstated. Though 
a group of pro-Peron labor leaders, whom 
he had wooed with wage boosts, demanded 
his return, indications were his foes had no 
intention of releasing him. 


White Man’s Burden 


To preserve the Dutch and French 
far eastern empires, British troops battled 
Jap-armed native rebels in Java and 
French Indo-China. Javanese followers of 
Soe Karno, head of the Jap-created “Indo- 
nesian republic” had declared a “holy war 
against the Dutch infidels.” 

Meaning. The Atlantic Charter 
promising self-government was forgotten. 
Would Russia find Java and Indo-China 
soil fertile for Communism? The world 
wondered. 
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STRIKE. Argentine students man balcony bar- 
ricade, while, below .. 





Tax Slash for Canada 


To “remove barriers to incentive,” 
Canada’s - Mackenzie King government 
proposed cutting personal income taxes 
16%, including the last three months of 
1945; cutting the 100% excess profits tax 
to 60%; repealing the 10% war exchange 
tax against “goods from other than empire 
countries” (meaning mostly the U. S.); 
and exempting manufacturing machinery 
from sales taxes. 

This will cost Canada’s treasury $300 
million, while next year’s budget calls for 
$4 billion expenditures. A victory loan 
drive will attempt to put as much as pos- 
sible of this on the cuff, pave the way for 
more tax cuts. Canada’s national debt is 
now $114 billion, with annual interest of 
$34 million. 


Growing Hunger 


As delegates from more than 4o na- 
tions converged on Quebec, Canada, for 
the first meeting of the United Nations’ 
new Food and Agriculture organization, 
the world faced more hunger in peace than 
it had in war. That was the conclusion 
of a world-wide survey by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Help vs. Improvement. Purpose of 
the Quebec conference was to work out 


long-range programs to keep hunger from 


as many as possible of the world’s people. 
But, for Europe’s starved millions, the 
immediate hope was U.S. aid. 

President Truman, urging speedy 
Congressional action on a recommended 
appropriation of nearly $2 billion for for- 
eign relief, said he looked to Quebec for 
permanent solution to the problem which 
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FOOD. Fellow students hoist rations by basket 
to strikers. 
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U.S. supplies can relieve only temporarily. 

Size of immediate need was brought 
out in USDA’s report. It showed Europe, 
North Africa, and the Far East in need of 
about 35 million tons of food this year. . 


No More Wars? 


From a general in Germany and a 
newspaper man in Tennessee came warn- 
ings against wishful thinking the war’s end 
means the end of all wars. 

The general was George S. Patton. 
He warned: “No wars are logical, because 
logical thinkers would not create them. 
Therefore we have to conclude wars are 
started by madmen—madmen who claim 
some kind of outrage. Who except God is 
capable of telling when or where the situ- 
ation will occur that develops another 
madman?- And who can tell if the next 
madman will be fully clothed, or in short 
pants, or diapers?” 

The newspaper man was Robert Bun- 
elle, managing executive for the Associated 
Press in Great Britain. “The present 
peace will be hard to keep,” he told Chat- 
tanooga Rotarians. “How long it lasts will 
depend a great deal on how all of us 
accept our responsibilities.” 


Around the Globe 


Okinawa: Typhoon devastated the 
island, left 13 U.S. sailors dead or missing, 
100 soldiers injured, communications dis- 
rupted. Superforts flew relief from Pacific 
bases. 

Jerusalem: Armed Jews, fighting 
Britain’s immigration ban, seized muni- 
tions in a raid on the Palestine military 
depot. 

Paris: Pierre Laval was executed for 
treason by a firing squad after he had un- 
successfully attempted to commit suicide 
by taking poison. 

London: Dock workers’ strike tied up 
food ships, threatened reduced rations. 

Over Russian protests, executive com- 
mittee of United Nations Organization 
preparatory committee recommended the 
new world body assume non-political func- 
tions of the old League of Nations, in- 
cluding control of the International Labor 
Office, which Russian diplomats wanted 
kept separate. 

Superliners Aquitania and Queen Eliz- 
abeth were withdrawn by British govern- 
ment from use as U.S. troop carriers. \ 

Madrid: Franco government moved 
to offset world criticism by restoring civil 
liberties, ordering municipal elections, and 
granting amnesty to political prisoners. 

Rome: Gen. Anton Dostler, first Ger- 
man general staff officer to be tried before 
an American military commission, was 
sentenced to death for ordering execution 
of 15 Yank commando raiders. 

Italian premier Parri appealed to the 
Big Three for publication of the secret 
armistice terms that still govern-Italy; for 
a provisional peace treaty; and for co- 
belligerent status “so we can resume our 
economic and international life.” 
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THE FAMILY 


Unwanted 


Babies of faithless G.I. wives keep 
adoption mills busy; few husbands 
willing to forgive 


With demobilization speeding up, 
welfare and legal aid agencies reported a 
rush of faithless G.I. wives to offer “ille- 
gitimate”’ babies for adoption. 

While most states regard a husband 
as legal father to his wife’s children, evi- 
dence of illegitimacy presented by the 
wife is often sufficient to get the child put 
up for adoption without the husband’s 
knowledge. Many wives are using this 
loophole in an effort to cover up faith- 
lessness. 

"Suffer Little Children." Sometimes 
husbands find out, but the child is usually 
left out in the cold just the same. In 
Washington, D. C., where more than 100 
erring wives have put children up for 
adoption, only one of the husbands who 
knew wanted the child. The Boston Legal 
Aid Society reported it’s usually a divorce 
the husband wants instead. Some, on 
cooling off, change their minds, but it’s 
the exception who will take the child. 

Better Break. Babies of faithless 
wives were getting a better break in Ore- 
gon than in other states. There, the State 
Bar’s legal aid committee reported many 
overseas veterans were willing to forgive 





and forget, accept wives’ illegitimate ba- 
bies as their own. Reasons most often 
given were: (1) To keep the home to- 
gether; (2) compassion for the child be- 
cause homeless tots in war-torn countries 
have tugged at soldiers’ hearts. 

Meanwhile, cases of illegitimacy were 
still on the increase, unwanted babies a 
drug on the adoption market. 


For Posterity 


Immortality for the bobby-soxer is 
what’s cooking down Oklahoma way. 

The typical co-ed of today will be 
cast in bronze—turn-down sox, sloppy Joe 
sweater, and all—preserved at Oklahoma 
college for women, Chickasha, to remind 
future students of the good ol’ days of 
1945. Eighty-four seniors donated $275 in 
war bonds toward cost of this bobby-soxer 
statuette. 


Cry Clews 


Mothers worry too much that the 
newborn baby will be spoiled if picked 
up every time he cries. Baby’s early cries 
are automatic warnings, shouldn’t be ig- 
nored. 

Seeking ways of saving more babies 
during the critical first two weeks of life, 
Dr. C. Anderson Aldrich, Mayo Clinic, 
studied infants’ crying habits for clews. 


POLLY PIGTAIL joins fashion parade in a dressy velvet-trimmed tweed coat; woo! wing- 
shouldered school jumper; and clan-plaid slacks worn with a pea jacket, copy of real gob gear. 
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LAUNDRI-TORIUM, Mansfield, Ohio, is wife's 

boon. She rents machine, sets controls, comes 
back later for almost-dry wash. 





He found it’s normal for babies under two 
weeks to cry about two hours a day but 
excessive crying means trouble. 

After the crucial first few days, the 
fragile-looking bundle is quite capable 
of telling parents what he wants through 
his cries. A harsh persistent cry says he’s 
hungry, a sharp cry accompanied by 
drawn-up knees means colic. A wail or 
whimper indicates he’s wet, cold or too 
hot. 

While he may cease crying when 
picked up, he’s not being spoiled. It’s 
highly improbable that a young baby has 
the intelligence to figure out that he’ll be 
fondled if he cries, Dr. Aldrich said. Nor 
do babies need to cry to “exercise” their 
lungs. Baby’s first cry expands his lungs; 
after 10 days they are fully inflated. 


Fine Feathers 


English brides of U. S. soldiers are 
going to meet their American in-laws in 
brand new clothes. 

The British Board of Trade recently 
announced it'll grant extra clothing cou- 
pons for going-away costumes, enough to 
insure the bride a complete outfit. But 
first, the bride must prove she’s America- 
bound, 


Pigtail Fashions 


Last week styles for the small fry 
got the New York fashion fanfare. 

Wardrobes for 7- to 12-year-old girls 
went on parade in the youngsters’ own 
“Polly Pigtail” style show at Abraham & 
Straus, Brooklyn. Favorites for school 
were Polly’s check gingham pinafore with 
white pique blouse, gored and plaited 
skirts to mix with sweaters, blazer, and 
checked vest. 

Bright plaid slacks, gabardine shirt 
and cozy pea-jacket with deep pockets 
were what the weatherman ordered for 
after-school, out-of-door hours. And for 
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LITTLE MOORES work to help balance budget. 





snow frolics, Polly chose a red and navy 
elkskin snow suit with sheepskin collar 
and lining, matching hat. With her Sun- 
day best, she wore a teal blue coat, 
leopard trimmed; with school clothes, a 
sturdy tweed Chesterfield coat. 

Climax of the Polly parade, as of 
most style shows, was something girls 
can’t always have, but can still dream 
about—an ankle-length party dress of 
crisp peach taffeta with billowy tulle 
overskirt, long blue sash. 


Ne Bugaboo 


Budgeting is no bugaboo to families 
with a goal. 

But a budget can’t be custom-made. 
It must be tailored to the individual 
family’s needs, desires, resources. On that 
principle, Miss Louise R. Whitcomb, ex- 
tension home management specialist, Uni- 
versity of Delaware helps rural families 
plan their spending. 

Goal. Typical are the Charles B. 
Moores, dairy farmers of Bear, Del., whose 
goal is to pay off in five years a 34-year 
$10,500 loan on their 222-acre farm, thus 
save several hundred dollars in interest 
charges. The whole family, including 
Charles, eight; Jimmy, seven; David, five, 
and Betty, four, understand the goal, 
know they’re helping to attain it by doing 
farm chores to cut labor costs. 

Regular expenses are household and 
farm operations, insurance, salaries of two 
farm hands, and food. Although Mrs. 
Moore serves 186 meals a month, she 
spends only $6.50 a person. Meat, eggs, 
milk come from the farm. At present 
clothing costs are $300 a year since Mrs. 
Moore makes her aprons, Betty’s dresses 
from gay painted feed sacks, the boys’ 
overalls from denim. They’re buying no 
furniture until their goal is reached. 

Biggest expense is household, farm 
operations: $60 a month of which $40 
goes for electricity. They find electrical 





appliances, machinery mean actual saving. 
“Even electric clippers for cows and kids,” 
laughed Mrs. Moore. 

When the children are older, require 
more, the Moores will be ready for it. 
“I’m not one to look in my purse for 
money and not find it,” said Mrs. Moore. 


Not Yet 


There'll be no extra frills in women’s 
clothes until end of spring, least not legal 
ones. Textile shortages won’t permit ladies 
any wide sweep yet, said Reconversion 
Director J. W. Snyder, in announcing war- 
time styling restrictions would continue. 

Meanwhile WPB prepared to crack 
down on manufacturers accused of pre- 
maturely relaxing regulations, aimed its 
guns at “some mighty fancy styles that 
have showed up lately,” including the 
dolman sleeve. 

To determine exactly what a dolman 
sleeve is there'll be a new regulation. 
“We just know that some of the sleeves 
now on the market are down to the waist 
almost and that sleeves just cannot be 
that big,” officials said. 


Tear Jerkers Preferred 


The “soap opera,” which has stood a 
lot of criticism, in print and out, had its 
pulse taken in a recent Columbia Broad- 
casting survey and seemed pretty healthy. 

What happens to “John’s Other Wife” 
or when “Portia Faces Life” is of daily 
concern to 20 million women, or 54% of 
all those who listen to daytime radio pro- 
grams, surveyors discovered. In the “high 
cultural” group, 41% of radio listeners 
were found to be soap opera devotees. The 
figure rose to 56% in the average cultural 
group, was 59% in the low. 

Although few listeners kept their ears 
glued to the radio, 69% said soap operas 
lightened housework, other tasks, When 
asked, “Do you believe the serials true to 
life?” three out of four women answered 
“ves.” Many listeners said they got “les- 
sons in living” from the programs, found 
in the heroines examples for wise and hon- 
orable behavior. 


Charm Rules 


How to be charming is what “Good 
Grooming,” a Pond’s movie on beauty tips 
tells the “teen-age girl. Previewed last 
week in Washington, the film is ready to 
start on tour of high schools, colleges. 

The advice in technicolor comes from 
Mary Stuyvesant, charm consultant for 
two years to the Girls’ Service Organiza- 
tion, USO. It’s a basic rule, she says, that 
to be poised, socially at ease, a girl must 
look her best. She can’t be her better self 
if she’s worried about appearance. 

Charm, said Miss Stuyvesant, is based 
on good health. That means eight to nine 
hours of sleep, plenty of soap and water, 
sensible eating, outdoor exercise, good pos- 
ture practice. Be sure to rule bad habits 
such as hair twisting, pencil chewing, so 
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9133 Sizes 1-6 





Like big sister's is this jiffy jumper 
(Pattern 9133) for tiny tots. Both jump- 
er and jacket can be cut from one yard 
54-inch material. 


The blouse is made all in one piece, 
rakes ¥%4 yard 35-inch material in size 
2. Little girls will love, the sweethear, 
neckline, appliqued cherries, flared skirt, 
changeable blouses. 


Pattern 9133 comes in sizes |, 2, 3, 4, 
5 and 6, costs 20c [in coin). Fifteen 
cents more brings The New Pattern 
Book. Send orders to Pathfinder Pattern 
The" ag West !7th St., New York 
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BOMBSHELL in shoe repair world is putty- 
like chemical that goes on with finger, fixes 


worn spots immediately. 
fy 


they won’t rule you, she counsels. And 
take good care of clothes. “After all, it’s 
not the size of the wardrobe that counts, 
but the shape it’s in.” 

Final advice: Don’t copy another 
girl’s hair-do, make-up, -clothes unless 
you're sure they suit you. Remember it’s 
the little taste of individual seasoning that 
makes the dish just right. 


Sweet and Lovely 


Because women use perfume as a de- 
odorant, America is a badly-scented nation, 
charged perfume-maker Esme of Paris, a 
former West Virginian. Scent carelessly 
dabbed on without first taking a head-to- 
toe bath won’t guarantee sweet fragrance, 
she warned. 

What’s more, perfume application 
should be a private ritual, not a public 
demonstration. 

Put it on the kneecap, is her advice. 
Then if there isn’t time for a full bath 
before changing daytime scent for eve- 
ning scent, only kneecaps have to be 
washed thoroughly. 


Rugs Return 


More rugs and carpets are returning 
to stores each week. Stocks which went 
down to a fifth of normal during the war 
are now up to a third, should reach pre- 
war levels early in 1946. 

The rugs themselves are news. 
They’re bursting out in rougher weaves, 
more muted designs, wider range of col- 
ors, making easier that favorite decorator’s 
rule that a rug should tone in with the 
over-all color scheme. 

Following that rule, Wanamaker’s 
Philadelphia House of Vision shows gray- 
beige wall-to-wall carpet to set off a 
pine-paneled living room, red draperies 
and fireside chairs, printed linen sofa. In 
the dining room a soft blue rug contrasts 
with pale yellow walls, solid cherry fur- 
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Quality Controlled from Vineyard to 
¢ Groce’ ...for Superior Flavor Y 
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SOFT GREEN CARPETING complements gray sofa, red tables, light furniture in modern room. 


niture, dahlia-print chintz chairs and 
drapes. 

A pale green carpet matches wall 
color as a background to gray sectional 
furniture used in the living room gone 
modern. For accent there are coral- 
trimmed Chinese prints, coral draperies, 

In judging rug quality and weave, 
it’s well to know that terms like Axmin- 
ster, Wilton, Brussels, Velvet, Tapestry 
and Chenille aren’t trade names but kinds 
of carpet fabric. All of these except Brus- 
sels and Tapestry have cut piles, which 
give a soft luxurious surface. Generally, 
the more pile tufts in a given area, the 
better the fabric. Quality of yarn and 
height of pile also count. 


Cooking-glass Care 


” Top-of-flame glassware, now becom- 
ing more plentiful, has its own rules of 
care. 

To secure maximum service and avoid 
cracking, sticking of food to the pan, be 
sure utensil is dry on outside before it’s 
placed on the flame; then use a medium 
flame only, avoid rapid temperature 
changes. Never place empty glass cooking- 
ware on hot burners. 

After removing from fire, allow uten- 
sil to cool before setting down on a cold 
or wet surface. Glass cooking ware is 
easily cleaned with soap and hot water. If 
extra soaking is needed, add a little soda 
or two tablespoons of vinegar to the 
water. ° 


Bride Union 


Impatient over long transportation 
delays, nearly 1,000 British wives of U. S. 
servicemen, carrying babies and banners, 
stormed the American Embassy in Lon- 
don last week, gave Comdr. Herbert Agar, 
special assistant to Ambassador John G. 
Winant, a piece of their minds. 

Why priorities for film stars while 
40,000 brides were kept waiting, they 
wanted to know. The Commander mopped 
his brow, tried to explain troops must 


come first. The wives went away unsatis- 
fied, said they felt pretty sick about it. 


Smear Campaign 


. Lipstick smear, after all, has its uses. 
It’s a health aid, they say in New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. 

According to Chemist Edwin G. Ap- 
plegate, State Department of Health, N. J., 
lipstick has helped enforce public health 
regulations. Because the stuff sticks to 
glasses, eating utensils, it has been a dead 
give-away for sloppy restaurant dish- 
washers, who have either cleaned up or 
been cleaned out. 





SPICED ORANGE brew for witches’ cauldron. 


Mothers probably can’t spare pre- 
cious sheets for youngsters’ Halloween 
ghost play. But there’s no limit to the 
power of kitchen witchcraft to make the 
party gay. 

Witches’ Wand Gingerbread, for in- 
stance, is witchery itself. Mix up a batch 
of prepared gingerbread mix, bake in a 
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large pie pan. When done, invert onto 
cake rack, and remove plate. While cake 
is still hot, insert knife blade in various 
places where slice would be cut, and plant 
well-scrubbed charms. A button in a boy’s 
piece of cake, for instance, forecasts a 
bachelor’s life; a thimble, spinsterhood 
for a girl. A ring means a wedding, of 
course, and a dime, money. When the 
cake is cooled, serve with favorite top- 
ping. 

Enchantment. Straight from the 
witches’ cauldron, to go with the ginger- 
bread, is Enchanted Spiced Orange Brew. 
To make 16 cups, steep 5 tsp. tea in a 
qt. of boiling water for 5 minutes. Dis- 
solve 1 c. sugar and 14 c. corn syrup in 
2 c. hot water; add 1 tsp. whole allspice. 
12 whole cloves, and boil for about 5 
minutes. Heat, but do not boil, 2 qts. 
orange juice, 2 c. lemon juice. Add spiced 
sugar syrup and heated juices to the 
strained tea. Serve at once—garnished 
with orange and lemon slices. 

Orange Spook. Set a nutty orange 
spook befwe each guest to complete the 
menu. To make a spook, cut off tops of 
oranges, remove pulp from shells. Refill 
with nuts and raisins. Cut a thin slice of 
peel from stem end for a no-tipping base. 
With black crepe paper, give the spook a 
ruffle collar and‘high hat. Paint faces with 
lipstick and serve on white paper doily. 
and watch the children’s smiles. 


Cracking Tips 


With U. S. nut crops above average 
this year, military requirements down. 
housewives can expect to find nuts plen- 
tiful, at prices lower than usual. Imported 
nuts, such as South American Brazils, 
Indian cashews, now coming in, will mean 
a wider choice than since pre-war days. 

To save time, make the most of this 
wealth of nuts, C. A. Reed, Dept. of 
Agriculture, advised housewives to soak 
all nuts, particularly those with hard bony 
shells, in warm water over night, then 
draw off water before cracking. Most 
nuts, he said, crack better on a wooden 
block, or on soft metal such as lead. 

English .walnut and filbert meats 
come out whole when placed on wood, 
hit lightly on the side with a hammer. 
Pecan shells give way easiest when the 
ends are squeezed in a lever-type cracker. 


Ways with Cauliflower 


Queen of the cabbage family, cauli- 
flower reigns supreme on vegetable stands 
this season. Three times as abundant as 
last year, it’s tops in quality too. Of 
Vitamin C, minerals, it has plenty, plus 
some Vitamin A and By. 

Best way to keep the field-fresh fla- 
vor in cooking, is to stand the whole head 
upright in only a half-inch of boiling 
water. Cover tightly to keep steam in. 
cook over low heat until inserted fork 
draws out easily. . 

Chance It. Serve it plain or dress 
it up like this: Remove a few of the 
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CAULIFLOWER for salads, creamed or baked 
dishes—good fo eat, good for you. 


center flowerets and put the head in but- 
tered casserole. Surround cauliflower and 
fill its center with a white sauce com- 
bined with whole ripe olives and chopped 
pimento. 

Chill It. Or try it in a tangy salad. 
Break the boiled head into flowerets, sea- 
son with salt, pepper, a little vinegar and 
oil. Pile in a pyramid on serving dish, 
cover with mayonnaise. Border with 
fancy-shaped carrots or beets, then top 
the pyramid with one last floweret. 

Cheese It. For a nutritious hot dish, 
there’s nothing like cauliflower au gratin. 
Ingredients: 1 medium head cauliflower; 
3 tbsp. margarine or butter; 3 tbsp. flour; 
3 tsp. salt; dash cayenne; 1 tbsp. lemon 
juice; 1 egg, slightly beaten; 4 c. dry 
bread crumbs; 4 c. grated cheese. 

Separate. flowerets from stalk, cook 
in a small amount of salted water, cov- 
ered, till just tender (about 8 min.). 
Drain, reserving broth. Place cauliflower 
in a casserole. Melt fat, add flour, salt 
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and cayenne. Add gradually, stirring, 14 c. 
broth. Boil, stirring, till thickened and 
add lemon juice. Add to egg and pour 
over cauliflower. Sprinkle with crumbs, 
then with cheese, bake in moderate oven 
till brown (about 15 min.). Serves 5. 


More Butter 


Army’s release of 80 million surplus 
Ibs. of first quality butter promised fami- 
lies 20% more butter during the next 
three months, made likely further point- 
cutting immediately. 

Although Army butter must be in- 
spected, repackaged, the Department of 
Agriculture expected it’d start appearing 
in retail stores by Nov. 1. Continued but- 
ter plenty prospects were bright. The 
flush milk season starting in late January 
means increased production by the time 
present supply is exhausted. 


Sweet Sorrow 


Manufacturers predicted Santa’s can- 
dy bag would be slim this year. With 
sugar supplies slashed to half pre-war 
averages, they promised almost no high- 
sugar hard candies, chocolate-covered fig- 
ures, peppermint canes; fewer creams, 
chocolates than in 20 years. 

Most candy makers weren’t gambling 
on the chance they'd get an early sugar 
bonus because of the 1,600,000-ton Java- 
nese sugar find. (See PATHFINDER, Oct. 
17). Since they couldn’t keep up with cur- 
rent candy demands, they saw little hope 
of building up a Christmas stock, reaching 
peacetime production before late 1946. 
Wholesalers accustomed to ordering as 
much as 4,000 lbs. at a time were being 
limited this year to 10 Ibs. Civilians prob- 
ably will get a one-pound candy ration. 


More Canned Fish 


Housewives can count on 114 Ibs. of 
canned fish per family for the fish-pack 
year ending April 1. This is nearly twice. 
as much as they received last year, about 
the same as in 1942. 

Reduced Army takes, slightly larger 
production, more imports all contribute 
to the increase. Hardest-to-get fish will 
be the luxury type Chinook salmon still 
going to the Army. Tuna fish will also 
continue scarce on store shelves. Other 
canned fish such as flaked fish, pink and 
red salmon, sardines—already reduced in 
point values—will be plentiful, may have 
points cut further. 


Itemized 


Spices. Re-importation of Nether- 
land Indies, China spices by spring will 
eliminate synthetic pepper, nutmeg, etc. 

Substitute. { c. of lard, oils, home- 
rendered fats will do duty for 1 c, butter, 
margarine in recipes. Measure 1 c. less 
2 tbsp. 

Venison. Agriculture Dept. bulletin 
709 tells how to quick-freeze game. 


HEALTH 


Polio Vaccine? 


In a Duke university laboratory 
white-coated scientists are staging a hunt 
—the most tedious, meticulous and eye- 
straining hunt ever held. They are look- 
ing for particles so small that ten billion 
of them in a quarter-teaspoonful of water 
would not even fog the solution. They are 
viruses—tiny, mysterious particles which 
cause colds, flu, mumps, chickenpox, polio 
and other sickness. 

Electron Microscope. Doctors know 
little about viruses, except that they flour- 
ish only in living matter, and are so small 
they pass through filters which trap other 
disease germs. Until ten years ago, no 
scientist had seen a virus. But now the 
electron microscope, magnifying objects 
up to 40,000 times, lets scientists spot 
small rod- or ball-shaped particles and 
identify them as the cause of influenza or 
Various other ailments. 

Even so, the battle against viruses is 
just beginning. Duke researchers isolated 
the virus which causes blind staggers in 
horses by whirling it in an ultra-centrifuge 
at such speed that the particles settled 
against the walls of the container. The 
virus was so potent, they found, that one 
gram would be enough to kill ten trillion 
mice (enough mice to reach the moon 
and back 600 times). No drug has been 
developed which will kill a virus without 
harming the patient in which it flourishes. 

Growing Viruses. However, a virus 
can be “inactivated”; and a virus-caused 
disease can be prevented by. injecting in- 
activated virus into the blood-stream. Big 
drawback against wholesale vaccination 
against virus diseases is collecting enough 
of the tiny particles. To do this, viruses 
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are injected into hens’ eggs where they 
grow and multiply. 

Already, Duke laboratory is pro- 
ducing quantities of virus-vaccines for 
blind staggers and influenza. Last week, 
Duke announced a new project—to iso- 
late and grow enough polio virus eventu- 
ally to immunize every child, 


Over-Weight 


Santa Claus had better see a doctor. 
He may feel all right but there’s some- 
thing wrong or he wouldn’t be that fat. 

This is the opinion of Dr. Clifford J. 
Barborka, Northwestern university pro- 
fessor, who denounced blimp-like figures 
last week before the Southwest Clinical 
Society in Kansas City. 

Declaring that obesity is an unnatural 
condition, he warned against dependence 
on (1) girdles and (2) a general cutting 
down on food to correct it. A normal per- 
son does not overeat, Barborka said; only 
after careful diagnosis should a doctor pre- 
scribe a diet. 

The fat man’s trouble may be glandu- 
lar. It may be diabetes, hypertension, gall- 
stones or a cardiac ailment. Whatever the 
cause of the extra pounds, don’t trifle with 
them, Dr. Barborka warned. See your 
doctor at once. “Obesity is a slow killer.” 


Sunbathers’ Eyes 


A day on the beach holds more dan- 
ger than sunburn. It is temporary injury 
to the eyes. 

Dr. Ernest Wolf, Harvard Biological 
Laboratories, said last week, exposure to 
ultraviolet rays (of a length prevalent on 
beaches and until now thought to be harm- 
less) impairs seeing ability even though 
the victim may not realize his eyes have 
been hurt. 

Dr. Wolf used baby chicks in his ex- 
periment “because they obligingly keep 
their eyes open.” After an hour’s exposure 


Acme 


INDUSTRY VERSUS TB. New York fur workers wait their turn in front of portable X-ray machine. 
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American Optical Co. 


EXPOSED. “Harmless” ultraviolet gave these 
chicks sore eyes. 


to ultraviolet light, they could see in 
faint light only one-forty-fifth as well as 
unexposed chicks and could not see nor- 
mally for three days. 


Another Germ-Checker 


Small rod-shaped bacteria flourishing 
in an infected wound caught the atten- 
tion of three researchers at the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia 
university. Taken out and grown in broth 
in the laboratory, they proved to be on the 
side of the doctors—inhibiting the growth 
of other bacteria around them and aiding 
recovery. 

Named bacitracin, the new penicillin- 
like germ-checker was reported in Science 
last week as able to protect guinea pigs 
against gas gangrene and mice against one 
type of blood-poisoning. 

It is non-toxic and already has been 
tested on human beings. 


Below-Waist Paralysis 


One of war’s most pitiful victims is 
the paraplegic (person paralyzed from the 
waist down). Unable to walk or control 
body functions, until recently they were 
considered hopeless invalids. 

Now, at an experimental hospital in 
Toronto, paralyzed veterans are learning 
to look after themselves, even to walk 
again. Eventually they can hold jobs and 
become self-sustaining. 

First step is to give them control over 
elimination. A tidal drainage system is 
used in which the men are taught to give 
themselves enemas at four-hour intervals 
with the belief that eventually the organs, 
accustomed to regular routine, will re- 
spond at those set times on their own. 

Bars rigged over the patients’ beds 
let them roll over frequently to prevent 
bedsores, develop arm and shoulder mus- 
cles to a point where, with these muscles 
alone, they can propel themselves on spe- 
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You'll want a SAVAGE... 


fast handling big game rifle; an accurate, 
correctly designed “.22"; or a depend- 
able, finely balanced automatic shotgun 
-..- you'll want a SAVAGE for better 
results and more shooting thrills. 


Some Savage rifles and shotguns are avail- 
many more will be soon. See 
your dealer about availability and remem- 
ber... your new Savage is worth waiting for. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION, Utica, N.Y. 
Plants in Utica, N.Y. and Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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The READER’S DIGEST OFFERS 


dignified work—extra income to 
people with a little spare time 


America’s most widely read 
magazine—The Reader’s Digest 
—can use a few more Community 
Representatives in this locality. 


The work is pleasant and will 
take little time. It offers an easy 
way to make money. Our Com- 
munity Representatives— young 
and old—are from every walk of 
life; busy, intelligent people who 





welcome thiseasy,dignified means 
of adding to theirincome. They do 
not need to be the salesman type. 


Although our readership is 


growing rapidly, still 4 out of ' 


5 families are not yet subscrib- 
ers to The Reader’s Digest. 


scriptions from men in the service 
...or who have been in the armed 
forces and are now discharged 
and back home...at half price. 


In addition,many people whose 
subscriptions are about to expire 
will be entering their renewals 
at this season. By calling these 
people and forwarding their or- 
ders to Pleasantville, you receive 
generous profits. 


For complete details of this 
Community Representative plan, 
mail the coupon below ora penn 

stcard to ALLAN §S OTT, 
he READER’S DIGEST, 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 


By introducing the eee wren a ee 


magazine to friends 
and acquaintances, 
you'll earntheir hearty 
thanks...as well as lib- 





eral profits. By ap- 
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new and valuable per- 
sonal contacts. Address 
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A tasty ——. treat 

that's good any time! 
Just before your gingerbread's 
finished baking, sprinkle with 
a mixture of 4% c. brown sugar, 
3 tbsps. flour, 3 tbsps. shorten- 
ing, 4% c. chopped pecans; return 
to oven for to minutes. Serve 
with sparkling apple cider. 


Just add WATER 
—that's all! 
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QUICK RELIEF 


Eyes tired? Do they smart and burn from overwork, 
sun, dust, wind, lack of sleep? Then soothe and refresh 
them the quick, easy way—use Murine. Just two drops 
in each eye. Right away Murine goes to work torelieve 
the discomfort of tired, burning eyes. 
Murine is a scientific blend of seven in- 
geredients—safe, gentle—and oh, so 
soothing! Start using Murine today. 


RINE; 
For FYES 


Your 
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30 
cially - constructed aluminum - and - steel 
braces and sticks. 

So successful has this program been 
that once bedfast paraplegics are now 
climbing stairs, getting in and out of 
buses, learning light assembly work that 
will enable them to earn a living. 


Deaf Worshippers 


They were “the most receptive audi- 
ence’ he had ever addressed, Rev. R. 
Paul Caudill said. 

Though deaf, they took full part— 
150 of them— in revival meetings the first 
two weeks this month at First Baptist 
church, Memphis, Tenn. 

Fay Osborne, 22-year-old student of 
religious education at Southwestern Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary, Fort Worth, 
Tex., listened for them. She stood beside 
Dr. Osborne and with nimble fingers wig- 
wagged the sermons and prayers in sign 
language. 

Fay has normal hearing, but she mas- 
tered finger-talk before vocal speech be- 
cause both her parents were deaf. She’s 
been interpreting church services for the 
deaf since _1937. Her ‘teen-age sister 
Laura does similar work in Nashville. 

100th Anniversary. Dr. Caudill bap- 
tised five of his deaf “hearers” the first 
week of the revivals. They were counted 
toward the Southern Baptists’ goal this 
year: One million baptisms to celebrate 
their rooth anniversary. 

A century ago, at Augusta, Ga., 
Southern Baptists parted company with 
the North over slavery and other argu- 
ments. Today their branch has 26,000 
churches and nearly six million members. 
The churches are grouped into “conven- 
tions” in 19 states and the District of 
Columbia. 
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Gideons Branch Out 


“It seems there were two traveling 
salesmen .. .”’ Lots of cheap humor starts 
that way. So did the Gideon Association, 
which Jast week was drawing plans for a 
new three-story building at Chicago. 

John H. Nicholson and S. E. Hill 
were the traveling salesmen. They met 
one night when Hotel Central, Boscobel, 
Wis., was so crowded the two men had to 
take twin beds in the same room, They 
shared respect for the Bible, dislike for 
blasphemy and decided to pit the Good 
Book against coarse speech. (They called 
their new organization after Gideon, whose 
faithful few delivered the Israelites from 
enemy hosts. ) 

Founder Is 84. Hill died six years 
ago in Beloit, Wis., salesman to the last 
for a Chicago paint company. But Nichol- 
son is still alive. Now 84, from retirement 
in Denver he can look back to the 
Gideons’ accomplishments: Free distribu- 
tion of 2.3 million Bibles, many to hotel 
rooms at a cost of $1 each to the Gideons, 
gift of nine million New Testaments and 
Psalms to G.I.s of World War II. 

Now, with 12,000 members (busi- 
nessmen as well as traveling salesmen), 
“camps” in every state and many cities, 
and financed by donations, the Gideons 
have a big new project: Giving the New 
Testament and Psalms to 46 million young 
people. 


Sunday School on Wheels 


A Baltimore Transit Co. bus pulls 
up in front of a one-time barbershop. 
Both are branch Sunday schools for St. 
Andrews Presbyterian church. 

When Rev. Edwards E. Elliott began 
mission work in another part of the city, 
he rented the barbershop with a room over 
it. When this overflowed, he borrowed 
the bus. 

‘Teen-agers board the bus for their 
weekly Bible lessons, youngsters use the 
room over the shop and adults the down- 


Baltimore Sun 


MAKESHIFT. Leonard Brown's overflow Sunday school class meets in this Baltimore bus. 


ill 
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stairs. Bus teacher has a financial worry: 
Sometimes kids drop their dimes in the 
coin box, instead of the collection plate. 


“High Church”’ Protest 


Placard-waving crowds last week 
paraded, angrily in front of St. Paul’s 
cathedral, London. The National Union of 
Protestants was picketing the enthrone- 
ment of Dr. J. W. C. Wand, 60, as Angli- 
can Bishop of London. 

Despite howls of “Roman Catholic- 
ism” in the Anglican Church, the conse- 
cration of the former bishop of Bath and 
Wells, proceeded inside without incident. 
He succeeds Geoffrey Fisher, new Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 

Dr. Wand is a member of the minor- 
ity, “high” Anglo-Catholic movement. 


No Val d’Or Miracles 


“There is no proof in the case of 
Pierrette Regimbal.’”’ With these -words 
last week, Bishop Desmarais of Amos, 
Quebec, refuted the stories of miracles at- 
tributed to a 13-year-old girl in Val d’Or 
(PATHFINDER, Oct, 1). 


Red Convert 


To a long list of converts that in- 
cludes his own colored cook, the late Hey- 
wood Broun and Henry Ford II, Msgr. 
Fulton J. Sheen, Catholic educator, last 
week added a new star. 

Latest convert was Louis F. Budenz, 
president of the Communist Daily Worker, 
whose writings Father Sheen (fiery foe of 
communism) attacked five years ago. 

Returning to the faith of his child- 
hood, Budenz denounced communism as 
aiming “tyranny over the human spirit.” 
Next day he left New York for South 
Bend, Ind., to join Notre Dame faculty. 
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‘Are your nerves jumpy—your digestion 

upset—joints and muscles stiff and sore? 
Is your weight or blood pressure abnor- 
mal? Are you physically run down, tired 
out, sleepless, short of breath, subject 
to frequent colds, headaches, or spells of 
mental depression? 

“If your answer to any of these ques- 
tions is ‘YES’ I want to tell you about 
the methods I have used to combat such 
disorders in directing health improvement 
programs for more than 40,000 men and 
women from 16 to 86 years old,’” says 
AL WILLIAMS, noted West Coast con- 
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CONVERT. Louis F: Budenz quits communism. 
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FREE BOOK ‘%" 


In his new 24 page illustrated book, “‘Your Health and the Next 90 Days,” Mr. 
Williams tells how you can learn and apply his health-building measures 4 

our own home. Explains astonishing results in combating Constipation, 
essure, nutritional Anemia, Stomach, Kidney and Liver trouble and other 
ailments in 90 days, or LESS. Send for thi§ remarkable FREE BOOK at once. 

t's FREE. No cost or obligation. Comes postpaid. 
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Baby 
CHAFING and 


DIAPER RASH 


Torment 





Dent let the little one suffer. 
Relieve fiery, itchy smarting, 
quickly and gently with soothing, 
carefully medicated Resinol. 

Several generations of mothers 
have used this bland ointment to 
aid baby’s comfort. Let their hap- 
py experiences guide you. 


RESINOL 


TRY OR. BARRON'S NEW FUOT CUSHION 
Do you suffer from metatarsal callouses, corns, 
weak arch foot pains? Try Or. Barron's New 
Foot Cushions. LIKE WALKING ON A PIL. 
LOW! Soft, Spongy, Air-ventilated. Fitx all 
shoes. Cuxhions your arches and feet from heel 
to toes. Dr. Barron says: ““‘Wonderful for 
tired, aching feet!" Send only $1.98 for A 
PAIR, or ©.O°;D. plus postage. State shoe size 
and if man or woman. 30-DAY TRIAL 
GUARANTEE. Money hack if no blessed relief. 
ORTHO CO., 111_W. 83 ST. Dept.4-MA,N.Y.C. 24 
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DR. DRAKE'S Glessco 
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YOUR CHILD’S COUGH © 


Relieve your child’s cough due to a cold with Dr. Drake’s ‘. 
Glessco. This famous remedy is specially prepared for chil- 
dren, eases sensitive little throats, helps eliminate phlegm 
aod promotes healing of irritated membranes. Children 
like its pleasant taste. Give your child the relief Dr. Drake’s 


Ever Try Making 
Cough Syrup In 
Your Kitchen? 


Quick Relief. No Cooking. Easy! 


If you've never tried mixing your own cough 
medicine, you've missed a lot. It’s no trouble—needs 
no cooking—and gives you about four times as much 
cough syrup for your money. You'll say it beats any- 
thing you ever tried for coughs due to colds, And 
here's how it’s done:— 

Make a plain syrup by stirring 2 cups of granulated 
sugar and one cup of water a few moments, until 
it is dissolved, Or you can use corn syrup or liquid 
honey, instead of sugar syrup. 

Get 24% ounces of Pinex from your druggist. Put 
this into a pint bottlé and fill up with your syrup. 
This makes a pint—a family supply. Tastes fine and 
never spois. Children love it. 

And as for results, you've never seen anything 
better. _ It goes right to work on the cough, loosening 
the phlegm, soothing the irritation, and helping clear 
the air passages. You will like it for its results, not 
merely the money it saves. 

Pinex is a special compound of proven ingredients, 
in concentrated form, a most reliable soothing agent 
for throat and bronchial irritations. Money refunded 
if it doesn’t please you in every way. 


The Pinex Company, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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Out of the Army after 20 months in the Mediterranean area, T/4 Emily 
Bloom counted hours ‘til she could really splurge on something feminine. 


he 


} 


2. Once inside, she resisted rich 3. Mm... dressmaker suit with 
furs. A budget was a budget. velvet sleeves—a find at $35. 


1. “Stunning!” Emily wondered if she could get what 
she wanted for $200 at Mosteller’s, West Chester, Pa. 


4. Emily thought twice about this smart check. But $60 was too 
much. “I'll take the black one, please. It'll do for work and dress.” 


5. For fancy occasions, she decided on a black crepe 6. To go with it and suit, a black 7%. And, of course, neat, high- 
with cerise sequinned vestee, dolman sleeves, $19.75. hat with cerise feathers, %7.25. heeled black leather pumps, $5.95. 





A cinnamon-brown basic crepe dress, $8.95, fit Emily’s 21” waist fine after a few 9% The budget approved one more dress. 
tucks. With a gold wool Eisenhower jacket, $7.95 (see 9), it made another outfit. Emily chose a serviceable lime wool, $15. 


10. The perfect topper she found in this $40 1.For her dress: Tan and green 12. Emily didn’t mind that $5.95 brown 
gray shaggy box-coat. It went with everything. tam, $4; also a $3 gray hat (12). shoes were like she wore overseas. 


Pathfinder Photo 


13. Last on the list were pigskin gloves, $4.95, 14. “That'll be all,” beamed radiant Emily, surveying her new civvies. Miss- 
to tie in so smartly with her brown bag, $5.94. ing were nylons, lingerie, but some Wac rayons, underthings would do for now. 


It was a mighty list, all right: Coat, suit, 3 dresses, 3 hats, 2 pair shoes, 2 blouses, 2 pair 
Al or 200. gloves, 2 bags, sweater, jewelry. . . . Emily hadn’t thought the budget would do it! 


ee ee 
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Poland Photo 


HIGH BIDS. Jackson, Tenn., auctions a Ford and other articles to show the danger of inflation. 


Pace-setter 


Jackson, Tenn., stages week's celebra- 
tion to show how nation's small 
cities fight threat of inflation 


In a nation at peace, for a week Jack- 
son, Tenn. went back to war—against in- 
. flation. 

At the request of the Office of Price 
Administration, Jackson staged a week- 
long “Victory Over Inflation” program to 
show what a small city can do to fight 
inflation and its threat to the nation’s 
economy. 

Civic and women’s clubs, labor or- 
ganizations, churches and schools partici- 
pated in spreading knowledge of infla- 
tionary tendencies and the part the in- 
dividual must play in keeping prices with- 
in bounds. 

School children talked inflation in 
classes, wrote essays, made posters which 
were displayed in store windows. A house- 
wife won a $25 war bond for her prize 
slogan: “Save Our Nation, Smash Infla- 
tion.” Speakers were imported to address 
meetings of luncheon clubs and women’s 
organizations. 

$2,500 for Ford. The inflation les- 
son was best taught in an auction held in 
Jackson’s Court Square. As OPA officials 
looked on, a shiny, new 1946 Ford, the 
first for Tennessee, sold for $2,500 after 
spirited bidding. Tires went for $25 and 
$30, 100 Ibs. of sugar for $36, so lbs. of 
lard for $15. 

The bidding over, E. F. Stein, chair- 
man of the week’s program, stepped in, 
said no sales were possible because all bids 
violated OPA ceilings. “This,” he added, 
“is a concrete example of what would 
happen if all controls were lifted on these 
scarce items.” Instead of the Ford, the 


$2,500 bidder got a certificate to buy the 
first one to be sold at ceiling prices in 
Jackson. Instead of tires, sugar, lard, the 
other successful bidders got a lesson on 
the dangers of inflation. 

Climaxing the celebration was a 


. Saturday night mass meeting. To give it a 


graphic touch the Four Horsemen of Bib- 
lical fame. (War, Death, Famine and Pes- 
tilence) rode again, led by a newcomer, 
inflation, a silk-hatted figure carrying an 
empty horn of plenty. 

Impressed by the results of the Jack- 
son celebration, OPA planned similar 
demonstrations around the country, se- 
lected Schenectady, N. Y. to give a pro- 
gram as representative of larger cities. 


$150,000 Bath 


Chicago’s Loop, “Main st.” area of 
the Windy City, is getting a face-scrub- 
bing to remove the soot and grime left 
by four years of war. 

Still lacking materials and manpower 
for extensive improvements, loop business- 
men decided to give the historic Chicago 
business section its greatest beauty bath 
“to present a shining front to our return- 
ing fighting men.” The job is being done 
with paint, sandblast, plain soap and 
water. The estimated overall cost is 
$150,000. 


Ohio Comeback 


Galion, Ohio (pop. 8,685), a town 
that refused to die just before the turn 
of the century, today is setting the pace 
for a reconverting nation. 

Standing on the threshold of a new 
era of prosperity, Galion looks back to its 
darkest day in 1896. That was when the 
Big Four railroad announced that it was 
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moving its main offices to Bellefontaine. 
Since the Big Four was bread and butter 
for 3,000 of Galion’s residents, it looked 
like the town, then in its 80th year, was 
finished. But the hardy descendants of 
Galion’s founder, Asa Hosford, wouldn’t 
quit. They floated a $100,000 bond issue, 
lured new industries into town, 

Family Town. By Pearl Harbor time, 
Galion had become a prosperous, family 
town. It put a substantial shoulder to the 
wheel of the nation’s war effort. Out of 
Galion’s humming factories came tank 
turrets, anti-aircraft guns, airplane land- 


ing mats, shell cases, walkie-talkies, steel 


bodits for Army trucks, other war ma- 
terial. 

When VJ-Day came, Galion was ready 
to reconvert. Quickly it put the brakes 
on stepped-up war production, eased back 
into peacetime manufacture. From Galion 
factories now come steel burial vaults. 
bywords of undertakers everywhere; tele- 
phone switchboards, truck bodies, over- 
coats, other products bearing made-in- 
Galion trademarks. 

With a big backlog of orders at every 
factory, there'll be no unemployment in 
Galion. The town’s biggest problem is 
housing. The city fathers figure they need 
200 new homes to accommodate the grow- 
ing population, await materials and priori- 
ties to go ahead. 


Workshop 


Graduates of Stanford university's 
first Workshop on Community Leadership 
are striving to make better communities 
of the 28 California towns and cities they 
represent. 

The workshop is the idea of a group 
of prominent San Franciscans who asked 
and obtained the cooperation of Stanford. 
The purpose was to prepare civic leaders 
to take the lead in drafting plans of action 
for their communities. 

Stanford assigned Dr. Ernest R. Hil- 
gard, executive head of the Department of 
Psychology, and Dr. I. James Quillen, As- 
sociate Professor of Education, to run the 
show. Invitations went out, bringing 70 
community leaders from the 28 towns and 
cities, ranging from San Francisco and Los 
Angeles down to Lodi (pop. 11,079) and 
Patterson (pop. 1,109). The participants 
included businessmen, youth leaders, 
housewives, ministers, a few professional 
community leaders. 

Busy Schedule. On a day and night 
schedule, the workshop offered lectures by 
specialists, discussions, movies, and spe- 
cial interest group meetings on community 
planning for youth welfare; for health, 
education, recreation; for housing; for in- 
terracial relations; and for the p oblems 
of reconversion. 

The visitors lived together, ate to- 
gether, worked together. After 10 days of 
discussing, listening and questioning, they 
went home to work for these aims: Plan- 
ning committees for towns and cities 
which have none, better living and recre- 
ational facilities, an end to racial intoler- 
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ance, elimination of the causes of juvenile 
delinquency. 

Dr. Hilgard says “it is rather early to 
see the complete results of the workshop,” 
but progress is being made. For instance, 
the Youth Authority Commission, oper- 
ating in Los Angeles, Long Beach and San 
Diego, is drafting a program for the wel- 
fare of the great number of transient 
youths in California. Meanwhile, the other 
25 towns and cities represented at the 
workshop are busy with spadework. 

Dr. Hilgard is convinced that groups 
and individuals alike must work together 
to insure “peace, prosperity, and human 
well-being.” He hopes Stanford will have 
another workshop next summer, thinks 
other states should adopt the idea. 


Whoopee Fund 


Chamber of commerce of Polk, Neb. 
(pop. 493) has a $200 “whoopee fund,” 
but doesn’t know what to do with it. 

Businessmen collected the fund for’a 
VJ-Day celebration. But it was never 
used because Polk’s plarmers were caught 
short by the sudden surrender of the Japs. 
Now a committee is planning what to do 
with the money. 


Halloween Jitters 


Plagued by thoughts of. what prank- 
ish youngsters would do to their show 
windows with soap and candle wax, Kirk- 
wood, Mo., merchants had Halloween jit- 
ters. 

Then the town’s month-old Kiwanis 
club came up with an idea of organized 
window decorating that solved Kirkwood’s 
Halloween problem last year, promises to 
erase those “October blues’ for all time. 

Merchants turn their windows over 
to children; school officials supervise the 
decorating; the Kirkwood Paint Co. pro- 
vides free water paints that wash off eas- 
ily; and the Kiwanis Club gives war stamp 
prizes for the best works of art. 

Last year 88 merchants and more 
than 300 students took part in the window 
decorating program that started two days 
before Halloween. On the once-dreaded 
night, young and old crowded into the 
downtown area to view the handiwork and 
watch the judges select the winners. Kirk- 
wood’s Halloween property damage hit a 
new low. 


AIRPORT IS BORN. Temple Terrace, Fla., boys remove lost tree obstructing 





International 
473-LB. FIREMAN. Thomas (Tiny Tim) Jones, 
all 473 pounds of him, claims to be the na- 
tion's biggest fireman. He's a member of 

Imperial, Pa., fire department. 





Bigger and Better. This year 150 
merchants have joined the new Halloween 
move and more than 500 students are 
taking part. The Kiwanis Club has raised 
its prize fund from $50 to $100. 

The “Kirkwood “Halloween Plan” 
probably will be tried in other towns this 
year, for Kiwanis Club President Dick 
Diekroeger has been flooded with scores 
of requests for information since word of 
its success spread. 


Air-Minded 


Temple Terrace, Fla. (pop. 212) is 
on the airway map, thanks to the sweat 
and toil of a dozen air-minded, teen-age 
boys. 

The youngsters, most of whom plan 
to be pilots, decided their town needed an 
airport, got permission to build one near 
the Temple Terrace Country Club, out- 
side Tampa. 

Using their dads’ axes, sickles and 
shovels, they cut down trees, hacked away 
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head-high weeds, fashioned a landing strip 
1,200-ft. long. Then they put up a wind- 
sock, made out of household odds and 
ends by one of the boys’ mothers. 

Open for Business. In less than a 
week the job was done and the boys 
gathered to watch the first plane, piloted 
by a flying golfer from nearby Peter O. 
Knight airport, come in for a neat three- 
point landing. 

Meanwhile, the newly-formed Temple 
Terrace Civic Association- heard of the 
boys’ project, promptly voted to improve 
the landing strip by giving it a sod cov- 
ering. : 


Town’s Rebirth 


A G.I, came home on furlough to 
easy-going Pulaski, Wis. (pop. 979), told 
off back-slapping friends when they asked 
him if he planned to return after he got 
out of service. 

“What,” said he, “come back here? 
For what? To what? Not on your life. 
Not unless some drastic changes are 
made.” 

That happened 17 months ago, but 
it did something to Pulaski. Stung by the 
G.I.’s indictment; town leaders took stock, 
admitted the town had little to offer, 
started making “drastic changes.” 

First off, a chamber of commerce and 
postwar planning committee were formed. 
Then ideas and action came fast. 

Factory Fund. Townsfolk raised a 
fund to build a factory. The committee 
culled a list of 37 prospects, finally rented 
the building to a new concern that will 
make children’s shoes, beginning in Jan- 
uary. 

Then chamber of commerce officials 
sold the Kraft Cheese Co. on building a 
$100,000 cheese-processing plant and 
warehouse in the town. It will employ 
35 to 50 the year around, 

Other projects on Pulaski’s building 
program: A new bank, a furniture store, 
long-range improvements at the town’s 
Franciscan monastery. But that’s not all. 
Pulaski also: 

Leased Chicago, Northwestern Rail- 
way land across from the depot for a 
town park, 

Put in a free parking area in the 
business section. 

Revived a séwer and water project, 
twice defeated at the polls, got over- 





Tampa Tribune 
their airport and the first plane comes in for perfect landing. 
























































Warner Ogden 


MRS. SHERIFF. Sheriff Antrican finds black 


cat at captured moonshine still. 


whelming support from Pulaski’s voters. 

Launched a paint-up, clean-up cam- 
paign for public and private property. 

Installed apublic bulletin board. 
(Pulaski has no newspaper. ) 

Instituted systematic 
rubbish, 

Secured better bus service to Green 
Bay, 21 miles to the north. 

Pay-off. When all this was said and 
done, town fathers sent the good word 
and a questionnaire to 420 Pulaski service 
men and women. Back came 325 answers. 
They showed that at least 280 veterans 
planned to settle down in Pulaski if jobs 
were available. 

Greatly pleased, 
kept on plugging. 


collection of 


the town fathers 


More Taxless Towns 


Into the spotlight with Price, Utah, 
as taxless towns (PATHFINDER, Sept. 24), 
come Edmond, Okla., and Mt. Etna, Ind. 

Nelson McGowan, mayor of Edmond, 
(pop. 6,500) says his town has levied no 
taxes for 20 years, gets needed funds 
from operation of city-owned light and 
water plants. 

Mt. Etna (pop. 139) announces it 
plans to levy no personal or property 
taxes in 1946. Funds for city expenses 
will come from surplus and gasoline tax. 


She Lays Down Law 


Mrs, Ella Mae Antrican, Rutledge, 
Tenn., lays down the law to her husband 
and he doesn’t say a word, for she’s the 
sheriff of Grainger County, and he is 
only a deputy. 

As Tennessee’s only duly elected 
woman sheriff, Mrs. Antrican takes pride 
in the fact her county is the only one in 
the state without a “honkeytonk or beer 
joint,” although it’s located in the moun- 
tains near the Kentucky border. “The 
Beer Commission won’t issue licenses to 
such places,” she declared emphatically. 


Keeps House. In addition to her 
sheriff duties, Mrs. Antrican keeps house 
for her family, cooks, feeds and looks out 
for the inmates.of the county jail, and 
raids an occasional moonshine still back 
in the hills. 

The relic of a 300-gallon still lays 
in the yard beside the Antrican white 


house in Rutledge, reminder of the days 


when Mr. Antrican was sheriff. He served 
three two-year terms before his wife took 
over. 


Co-ops Look Ahead 


Agriculture Department officials re- 
port that farm co-ops plan to set up their 
own meat-processing plants. Once estab- 
lished, result would be two-fold. Reduced 
freight hauls would give the farmer more 
for his cattle, big packers, to meet com- 
petition, would have to decentralize, said 
officials. 

For years growers shipped their cat- 
tle to the big terminal markets (Chicago, 
Ft. Worth, Kansas City, Omaha) where 
they were sold to the packers. The packer 
paid the market price, shipper the cost 
of transportation, also feeding cost, if he 
hit a slow market which kept his cattle 
in the stockyards for days before sale. 

The war changed this. Prices were 
good, sales were fast. Some packers, hard 
up for meat, went to the farmer’s ranch, 
paid the terminal market price and took 
it away by truck. This saved the farmer 
transportation cost which went into his 
pocket as, added profit. 

Surplus to Stores. Co-ops figure by 
setting up processing plants in their own 
communities, all growers can get these 
extra profits. The long haul will be out, 
the slow market gone. The finished prod- 
uct then can be sold back to co-op mem- 
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bers, any surplus to retail stores. This 
would mean added savings to consumers. 

“It looks like the real thing,” farm 
officials said. “The Shenandoah Valley 
Meat Processing Cooperative, Inc., at 
Timberville, Va., is ready to start con- 
struction. Farm Bureau groups in Ohio 
and Indiana are raising money to build 
plants. The Detroit (Mich.) Packing Co.., 
a co-op, is already in the packing busi- 
ness, making money. The Grange League 
Federation and the National Council of 
Farmer Cooperatives have similar ideas.” 


Berry, Corn Tax 


Maine growers had the state legisla- 
ture impose a tax of 14 mills a lb. on blue- 
berries used for commercial purposes, 30 
cents a ton on sweet corn used for can- 
ning. The proceeds will be used for re- 
search relating to these products. 

The new levies are patterned after 
the Maine potato tax plan which state 
growers say has proved its worth. Pro- 
ceeds from that tax are used to advertise 
Maine potatoes, carry on research in con- 
nection with their growing and marketing. 


3-Wheel Whizzer 


Out of California comes the newest 
thing in automobiles, the three-wheeled 
Californian, which factory officials say will 
be on the market in go days. : 

No fly-by-nighter, the car represents 
five years of research and experience, in- 
corporates new principles involving air- 
craft production. In sales-floor language, 
it’s a bullet-shaped, low-slung job with one 
wheel in front. It weighs less than_ 1,000 
Ibs., will do 116 miles an hour on the high- 
way, gets 40 miles to a gallon of gas, sells 
for $850. 

Gary Davis, factory official, confirms 
these figures. adds that one model during 
three years’ trial was driven 265,000 miles, 
is still going strong. 

50 Cars a Day. Production capacity 
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Los Angeles Times 


TRAIL BLAZER. Gary Davis at wheel of new three-wheel auto, capable of doing 116 m.p.h. 
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will be so cars a day to start, said Davis. 


A Los Angeles aircraft plant is build- f ye > “i | | - Pete R Pay N 


ing the motors which are liquid-cooled. 


Air-cooli : be introduced later. Mod- cf a 
‘regoling my pe noduced tt, Moa | IY fem AUC OUR TET 


clude a convertible coupe with a roll-back 
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F Brick O F —— 
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Dean Arnold seemed short in flavor and 
body. 

Untrained in bread-making, Arnold 
worked out a formula. With his wife he 
rented an old garage in Stamford, Conn., 
installed a brick oven and started busi- 
ness. 

Strictly a family affair, all hands did 
all jobs, including selling from door to 
door. That was in 1940. 

Today Arnold’s Brick Oven Bakery 
has a big plant at Port Chester, N. Y., 
employs 125 bakers, sells bread from New 
York to Boston. His modern ovens are 
inlaid with stone slabs to keep the brick- 
baking principle. 


Star Farmer 


Six years ago Gordon J. Eichhorn, 


RUBIN Ben-Gay QUICK 


Marion; Ohio, then 14, enrolled in a voca- HERE’S WHY gently warming, soothing Ben-Gay gives such fast 

tional agriculture course at Pleasant Town- relief from simple headache...Ben-Gay contains up to 21 times 

ship school to learn more about caring , noe 

for the 26 sheep, two steers and a sow more of two famous pain-relieving agents, methyl salicylate and 

that he owned. menthol— known to every doctor—than five other widely offered 
Last week Gordon, now 20, stood rub-ins. Insist on genuine, fast Ben-Gay for soothing relief! 

with his wife before applauding fellow 

farmers in Kansas City to receive the title 

of Star Farmer of America, an annual 34 EN-GaAY— THE ORIGINAL ANALGESIQUE BAUME 

award ‘made by the Future a of PAIN | | RHEUMATISM ] THERE'S ALSO 

America to the nation’s outstanding young For MUSCLE PAIN > MILD BEN-GAY 

farmer. Due To | AND COLDS { FOR CHILDREN 


Top Degree. Star Farmer is the 
Ph.D. of F.F.A. degrees, comes after three 


other degrees—the Green Hand, Chapter yO PHOTG STATIONERY P ! 
Degree, State Degree. Basis for award is OTO en 


money earned, leadership, cooperative ac- ' Wd THAT CARRIES YOUR PHOTOGRAPH CHEWING GUM 






tivities and scholarship. How .. .7ou con make your letters to that boy ox gis! tp 
Since young Eichhorn took that first Sinise Roverested Peeei ate praphic Stationery $ 
velous marele ponder. pa wime Stand 8 picture. BOWM AN GU Mm. INC 
ative for cor apecial = ft bets 4 Photo returned. , » 
NATIONAL PHOTO sate = =f, “Tanesvitie, Wis. Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


THIEF 130 EGGS A DAY 
Stops Stealing INSTEAD OF 23 


from You | Mrs. Wm. J. Turvey, poultry raiser in the far north 
7 


state of Washington, tells an interesting story of increased 
. eae P “ZR juction. She says: 

RATS are destroying millions in food, “ee have 178 chickens. 

property, and farm produce. Help end 











“I have 178 chickens. In November, their appear 
ance was poor, and I was getting 19 to 23 eggs-a day 
I started giving Don Sung in their feed. Now, in Decem- 


this menace, now, with K-R-O Ready- ber, I am getting 130 eggs a day, and my flock is livelier 
: : : : : . and looks much better. Surprised isn't the word m 
Mixed in Bis-Kit form. Nothing to mix really amazed at the change in my flock.’ 
and easy to use, K-R-O is made of red Will you do as well? We don't know. But we do know 
° . that you mustn't expect eggs from hens that are weak, 
squill—safer than poison for use around under-vitalized and lazy. When flocks are deficient in 
s . iron, calcium, manganese and other elements which 
livestock, pets, and poultry. It hills rats laying hens require and which are necessary to pep-up 
or your money back. Two sizes: 35c and ege production, Don Sung ya these essential 
. mineral supplements. It does not force or hurt the hen 
. $1; also K-R-O Powder, 75c at drug, in any way. Why not try Don Sung for your flock? 
If your dealer can’t supply you, send 50c for a trial 
seed, and hardware stdtes. The K-R-O package (or $1 for large size holding 3 times as much) 
Co., Springfield, oO. to Burrell-Dugger Co., 390 Postal Station Bidg., Indian 
apolis 4, Ind. Don Sung must show you a profit or your 
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THE CHAMP. Stor Former Eichhorn and wife. 


money will be refunded. Start giving Don Sung to your 
K-82-O' Bie 
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course in agriculture he has saved $8,000, 
increased his holdings to 60 hogs, go sheep, 
1,500 chickens, 52 acres of wheat, 67 of 
corn, 18 of soy beans, 26 of oats, 52 of 
alfalfa and clover; six of barley. 

He has his own to-acre farm, also 
farms 186 acres in partnership with his 
father, rents a 40-acre farm from a neigh- 
bor and operates a 56-acre tract for an- 
other neighbor who is still serving in the 
armed forces. 


EDUCATION 


Blind Professor 


There was the usual noise of sliding 
chairs and student chatter as Vernon Par- 
enton returned to his classroom to teach 
sociology at Louisiana State university, 
Baton Rouge, La., after a four-year ab- 
sence. 

But everyone knew things had 
changed. When Parenton left to accept a 
Navy commission, he could see. Now he 
was blind. An ammunition dump explosion 
in New Caledonia cost him the sight of 
both eyes. 

It had taken him 1o long months to 
learn how to teach without sight, but per- 
severance won out. 

Wife's Help. Although Parenton lives 
several blocks from the university he goes 
back and forth, accompanied only by his 
dog Trixie. 

With Trixie’s help and assistance 
from his wife in grading examination pa- 
pers and making reports, Parenton be- 
lieves he can make out all right with these 
loyal cooperators. 


Smith's Mr. Stiles 


Husky Meredith Stiles, Essex Falls, 
N. J., broke a 70-year precedent and be- 
came the first male ever to attend Smith 
college, Northampton, Mass., one of Amer- 
ica’s largest girls’ colleges. 

A former Eighth Air Force pilot with 








17 bombing missions to his credit, Stiles, 
23, returned to Amherst college, Amherst, 
Mass., to finish his schooling only to find 
his professor in advanced Spanish was ab- 
sent on leave. 

Stiles sought and obtained permission 
from Smith President Herbert Davis to 
study Spanish at Smith to augment -his 
work at Amherst. Davis went a step far- 
ther and permitted the AAF veteran to 
take his meals at Washburn House, a 
Spanish-speaking residential project. 


7th Grade Historians 


“Dig up all the information you can 
about your town’s early history,” Miss 
Frances Eichner, North Salem, N. Y. (pop. 
150), told her 28 seventh grade pupils 
three years ago. It was to be a part of their 
work in social studies. 

So many interesting facts were un- 


earthed by the youngsters during the 1942- 


1943 school year that Miss Eichner gave 
the same assignment to the two succeed- 
ing classes, one having 21 members, the 
other 17. 

Now the fruits of three years of dig- 
ging in old attic trunks, poring over an- 
cient, musty manuscripts and diaries, and 
talking to early residents have been com- 
piled and published in an engaging 165- 
page book called When Our Town Was 
Young. 

Contents. In their own words, the 
children tell the story of their town, in- 
cluding its founding by a Dutch merchant 
in 1683; how three local boys captured 
Maj. Andre, Britain’s ace Revolutionary 
War spy; and how the North Salem circus 
became one of the first in this country to 
go on tour, traveling as far west as Ohio 
in gaudily-painted wagons more than 100 
years ago. 


More Student Rule 


Schools teach textbook democracy but 
doh’t practice it, griped Prof. Earl C. 
Kelley, Wayne university, Detroit, and 
Dr. Roland C. Faunce, Michigan depart- 
ment of education, after completing a sur- 





International 


OUTNUMBERED. Meredith Stiles is the only male student among 2,055 women at Smith College. 
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vey for the National Self Government 
Committee, Inc., New York. 

Too many schools operate on a com- 
pletely autocratic basis, more student self- 
government is needed, Kelley and Faunce 
found, 

Taxpayers are not getting their full 
dollar's worth from any school that does 
not have a system of teaching democracy 
by letting students practice government 
themselves, they declared. 

Future Citizens. “The country needs 
citizens who will hold a bold, critical in- 
quiring eye upon their government, not 
obey its edicts with blind docility. Schools 
should be organized along democratic lines, 
with the emphasis taken away from regi- 
mentation to promote this. 

“The child must practice self-govern- 
ment in the classroom if he is to be able 
intelligently and effectively to perform his 
part, and accept his rightful responsibili- 
ties in a working democracy as an adult,” 
the two educators maintained. 


Rasping Voices 


“Oh! the teacher gets me down, her 
voice grates on my nerves. No wonder I 
don’t like English or get better grades.” 

Tired of hearing this time-worn stu- 
dent excuse for dislike of English, the 
North Carolina English Teachers Associa- 
tion decided to do something at once to 
correct it. 

In a letter to members last week, the 
association warned teachers against over- 
work that would give'a rasping tone to 
their voices, suggested careful budgeting 
of both time and energy in the classroom. 

“Tt’s the duty of all English teachers 
to safeguard their own mental and physi- 
cal health as well as that of their stu- 
dents,” the association declared. 
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Frozen Foodman 


Clarence Birdseye will catch, cook 
and eat almost anything. It’s one of his 
hobbies. 

“I have more hobbies than the law 
allows,” grins the inventor of frozen foods. 
“Some are sissy. Some have hair on their 
chest.” 

His top hobby, of course, is his work. 
Second to that was whaling. Working 
Gloucester, Mass., waters on Sundays he 
harpooned 50 whales from 1932 to 1938, 
invented a shoulder-fire harpoon gun. Then 
a hurricane took his boat, and he turned to 
cookery. 

Chef Extraordinary. Tall, affable, he 
loves to “slave over a hot stove.” But -no 
foreign dishes nor strange sauces for him. 
He tries “to bring out natural flavor, not 
add to it.” A host of willing “guinea-pig” 
friends are enthusiastic about his appetiz- 
ing cookery. 

His passion for hunting, cooking, fern- 
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collecting, stemmed from a youthful in- 
terest in biology, and led, in a way, to dis- 
covery of a means to quick-freeze food 
that made his name a household word, 

In 1916 Birdseye went on a fur-trad- 
ing expedition in Labrador. Mrs. Birdseye 
went along, with their five-week-old baby, 
and barrels of fresh cabbage. Recalling 
tasty fox steaks on other cold hunting 
trips, Clarence piled cabbages in salt water, 
exposed them to freezing Labrador gales. 
It worked. Then he froze a winter’s sup- 
ply of caribou meat, rabbits, ducks. And 
an industry was born. 

No Sealmeat. But it needed time to 
grow. Returning to the U. S. in 1917, 
Birdseye tried to interest the U. S. in pad- 
ding the then meat shortage with 250,000 
baby seals killed each year for fur. Noth- 
ing was done, 

Venturing into the fish field, he bor- 
rowed an ice cream plant, soon went 
broke. In 1924 he hocked his life in- 
suranee, found three partners, moved to 
Gloucester near the fish supply. By 1926 
his firm, General Seafoods, had expanded 
into the fruit-vegetable market. Three 
vears later the process was sold for $22 
million; General Foods now owns it. 

Campus Look. Born in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., reared in Jersey, Clarence Birdseye 
looks like a rather rotund professor—dig- 
nified, meticulous, but uninhibited. He’s 
lots of fun, too, loves to give large dinner 
parties so he can (1) try out new dishes, 
(2) talk—which he does very well. 

Time means nothing to him when put- 
tering around the garden of his “high 
school-sized” brick home or working in his 
basement laboratory. Here he works out 
inventions on drill press and lathe, or 
makes complicated tests in a well-stocked 
chemistry room. 

Unlike many, Birdseye has realized 
boyhood ambitions: to invent, explore, 


and help the government by experimental 
work. 
He lists one more hobby: 


“Scores 
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FREEZER. Clarence Birdseye, food pioneer. 








Calling All Camere Fens! 





LOOK 
AT THESE FEATURES 


* Genuine Simpson Ground Pitch 
Polished Lens 


| * Extremely Simple, Foolproof 
Operation 


* Takes 16 pictures on any 
Standard No. 127 Film 

* Also Takes Excellent Pictures in 
Full Color 

* Level View Finder 









This Mede-To-Meesure 


CARRYING CASE 


with purchese 











Yes, you coe 
beve ene of 
these mede-te- 
measere corry- 





FALSE TEETH 


That Loosen 


Need Not Embarrass 


™ Many wearers of false teeth have suffered real 


embarrassment because their plate dro ; ; . 
- pped. day. Follow the simple directions a 


slipped or wabbled at just the wrong time 


not live in fear of this hepee ning to you. Just 

i, the alkeline (non- 
acid) powder, on your plates. Holds false teeth 
more firmly, so they feel more comfortable. 
(denture 
at any drug store. 


sprinkle a little FASTEE 


Does not sour. Checks ‘“‘plate odor” 


breath). Get FASTEET 





hen become a foot correc- 

tionist. Earnings of men and 

women in this greatly needed 

profession run as high as $50-$100 weekly, after a 


ks h traini 
few weeks house sraiaing. Easy corms. Net — rings, spectacies, cigarette lighters, gold teeth, etc. 


WANT a permanent business 
D0 UJ rofession of yous own? 


or chiropody. No further capital necessary 


goods to buy. 50th year. Write for Free Booklet. 
19 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 


Stephenson System of Foot Correction 


POST PAID 


The Ideal Gift 
For Mother, Dad, Sis 
Or Brother 


* 






Sold on on 
“Examine At Our Risk" 
Guarantee of Satistaction 


TAKE PICTURES 
YOU WILL TREASURE 


Imagine getting a genuine Photo Master with a ground 
and pitch polished lens in the face of one of the most dras- 
tic camera shortages in our history! A camera designed to 
take pictures in full color as well as black and white! A 
camera that will enable you to graphically record the events. 
and people of the present for you to enjoy in the future. 
Yes, start today to take pictures of things as they happen. 
It’s a real thrill chat will bring you reflected pleasures for 
years to come. So order your Photo Master now! And if 
after the postman delivers it you don’t think the $3.98 you 
paid for it is the best $3.98 you've ever spent—return it 
within 10 days and we'll refund your money cheerfully— 
and quick as a flash! Since you can’t lose, why delay? 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR CAMERA 


{NATIONAL aera 

je So. Dearborn St—Chicago 5, Ill. 

j Rush Photo Master at $3.98 with Carrying Case for only 
2c extra. Satisfaction guaranteed or money back if returned 
within 10 days. 


leq coses worth ] CHECK ONE 
Se for ently 2 C2 1 am enclosing $4 for peyment in full. Send Camera and Cave 
extre with every | Postpaid. ! 
comere ordered. (2 Send Camera and Case C.0.D. 1 will pay posman $4 plus postage. | 
f you wont 3 rotis of Ne. 127 Film leneugh for 46 pictures) 
tor only Sle plus pestege end hendling costs CHECK BELOW. 


101 om enclosing $4.96 for payment in full. Include 3 rolls of 
i. Film postpaid. ] 
Include 3 rolls of Film C.0.D. I will pay postman $4.96 plus portage. j 


pNeme 1 
Pleave Print Clearty 
[Address i 
ee edad 
eee aa aes cw oan enreanrneanea nee ee ee 





Foot Comfort 
for 15 Cents 


In most cases suffering from corns is needless be- 
cause it can be stopped by softening the corn with 
salve. Just get a box of Hanson's ~~ ic Corn Sal ve to- 

see how quickly 
the pain is relieved. Tomorrow you should be able to 
remove the entire corn without the use of a knife. 
Remember the name, HANSON’S Magic Corn Salve, 
at druggists’, or by mail postpaid on receipt of price, 
fifteen cents a box. Address: W. T. Hanson Co., 
P.O. Box 1003, Schenectady, N. Y. 


WATCHES WANTED 


— Broken or Usable — 


All kinds, even Ingersolis. Highest prices paid for jewelry, 








Cash mailed promptly. 
Lowe's, Dept. P, Holland Bidg.. St. Louls 1, Me. 


FOR QUICK RELIEF FROM 


SPRAINS AND STRAINS 


Muscular Aches and Pains - Stiff Joints - 


What yoru 
1 eZ 





WEED «2 a 
“LINIMENT 





WONDERFUL RELIEF 
FROM MISERY OF 


BACKACHE 





Why suffer cruel, nagging, muscular 
back pains—when help can be so quick, 
so easy! Don't wait, try the clean, mod- 
ern, proved way to relieve simple back- 
ache, other muscle strains and pains. 
Just apply one big Johnson’s BACK 
PLASTER, right on the sore spot. Its 
mild medication gently HEATS your 
back, stirs up circulation, fights conges- 
tion, eases pain. Warm flannel covering 
retains body heat, protects against chill- 
ing, supports dgy and night—feels great! 
(Nore: In case of chronic backache, see 
your doctor.) Insist on the GENUINE, 
made by Johnson & Johnson—first choice 
of millions. At all drug stores. 


Gohmrons, BACK PLASTER 


RELIEF! SATISFACTION GUARANTEED | 


BLACKHEADS + PIMPLES 


Use what thousands have tried for ptly reliev- 
ing externally caused pimples, rash, itch—mildly | 
medicated Cuticura! Softens blackhead tips for eas 
removal! Satisfaction guaranteed or the maker will 
nd your money. Buy today at your druggist’s. | 


CUTICURA Ointment 


OINTMENT 
—$——— CS 


NO FLYING | 














Get This NEW INVENTION 


POEM TR Ry SHELLS 


BUTTERNUTS, ENGLISH WALNUTS —_— 
75% MEATS IN QUARTERS. $1.50 [fem 
, . fr 








delivered—send cash, stamps, check, mone 
order. C. O. D. 21 cents ra. Money-back 


arantee.. Order early—NOW. 
POTTER, 121 N. in, Sapulpa, Okla. 


ae 


Thin Or worn-through shoes easily and quickly 
soled with TREDS. Anyone can do it, Long- 
wearing, waterproof, non-skid soles for shoes, 
rubbers and boots. Cement TREDS on brand- 
new shoes and original soles will never wear out. 
TREDS will not mar floors. 
Protect The Sole And You Protect The Shoe. 
Only 25¢ at your favorite Hardwaré, 
Se and 10c or General Store. Due to 
war restrictions, your dealer may be 
temporarily out. of TREDS, but 
keep asking for them. Thank you. 


AUBURN 
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come to me for advice and help,”’ he says. 
“TI never refuse to see them. I know how 
difficult it is to develop and commercialize 
inventions, 

“And there’s always a chance they 
may have something there.” 


BOOKS 


Charleston Again 


In the midst of current uncertainties 
of fiction, there comes a novel which is 
wholly delightful—Josephine Pinckney’s 
Three O'Clock Dinner, the story is of 
Charleston and what it does to and expects 
of its people. Its central character, Judith 
Redcliff, moves convincingly against a 
background of contemporary days in 
which old cultures are paramount and in 
which democracy, creeping near, spells 
only vulgarity. The author has had so 
much fun mixing realism and satire that 
the reader will share her good time to the 
hilt. (Viking: $2.50.) 

Other fiction: Jam Yesterday, by 
Kathleen Cannell (Morrow: $3) is another 
of those when-we-were-young-and-gay 
books with the nostalgic glory of the gay 
nineties, 

If you have enjoyed Life with Father 
this one is already in your library. 

A Short Wait Between Trains, by 
Robert McLaughlin (Knopf: $2) is a col- 
lection of stories that grew obviously out 
of the author’s Army life. All the choices 
are excellent, fresh as the coming of peace 
and as welcome. 

My Felicia, by Paul Driscoll is a 
romance set in a New England-mill town 
where, as is happening today in more than 
one locale, the conflict so necessary to a 
good book is between the old aristocracy 
and newcomers from foreign lands. Felicia 
Zielinski is the daughter of Polish immi- 
grants, sought after by the son of a family 
boasting its whaling captains, and on the 
other hand, by a football hero. Good 
entertainment, (Macmillan: $2.50.) 

The Small General, by Robert 
Standish, author of Bonin and The Three 
Bamboos (Macmillan: $2.50) is set in 
contemporary China. The author’s earlier 
books prove his talent for handling the 
far-away. The China of this book may 
seem a little different from Pearl Buck’s 
but the unexpected is refreshing. 

Non-Fiction. The Egg and |, by 
Betty MacDonald (Lippincott: $2.75) is 
a chronicle of adventure and the account 
of what happened to Betty who always 
thought she wanted, even as you and I, a 
little place in the country. How she 
learned about eggs, baby chicks, pigs, odd 
rural neighbors and all the mysteries that 
go unsolved for most city-dwellers makes 
a lively chronicle. Real and Funny. 

Speaking Spanish: A Conversa- 
tional Guide, by Carl and Annamarie 
Typre (Holt: $2.25) is a handy volurre 
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designed for those who have at least some 
acquaintance with the language of Mexico 
and Latin America. Talking Russian Be- 
fore You Know It, by Morris ‘H. Swadesh 
(Holt: $1.75) is even handier. Both 
should fit pockets, pocketbooks and a real 
need of the moment. 

Democracy's Children, by Ethel M. 
Duncan (Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge: $2 
is another of those little books compelling 
a better understanding of one’s neighbor. 
It’s the experiences, in story form of a 
teacher pioneering among many cultural 
backgrounds. Helps develop tolerance. 

Best Mysteries. The Whistling Legs 
(Inner Sanctum: $2) by Roman Mac- 
dougal, and The Noose Is Drawn (Scrib- 
ner’s: $2) by Willetta Ann Barber and 
R. F. Schabelitz are highly recommended. 





MOVIES 


What to Se 
Behind City Lights (Republic). 


Farm girl to big city, there’s your plot 
in fewest words. But this agreeable pres- 
entation makes satisfactory entertainment. 
Homespun material in contrast with the 
glitter of city lights, plus all the illusion 
and disillusion of this familiar theme. 

The Lost Weekend (Paramount). 
Realistic remorse for alcoholics. A widely: 
read novel that will be even more widely 
discussed as a motion picture. Not for 
children. 

Radio Stars on Parade (RKO- 
Radio). It didn’t take too much effort to 
contrive this light-weight offering for a 
double-bill program. You wil] recognize 
the technique of “the other picture” and 
some of your iavorite radio personalities 
in song numbers and slap-stick comedy. 

Caribbean Mystery (20th Century- 
Fox). A minor murder mystery in a trop- 
ical atmosphere, featuring James Dunn, 
who was really excellent in A Tree Grows 
In Brooklyn, as a dull but careful pri- 
vate investigator. Bullets and knives in 
the darkest places, but Detective Dunn 
comes through with proof of the culprit. 

Isle of the Dead (RKO-Radio). 
Boris Karloff stars in this exciting mystery 
drama, frightening everybody as usual 
with his grim antics. Photographed in 
settings that are eerie and strange. «Should 
please those morbid souls who delight in 
gruesome murders, hair-raising incidents 
and zombie characters. 

Twice Blessed (M-G-M). Twins, 
and darn good looking too, make this a 
better picture than most of its kind. The 
sisters are as. alike as two peas, except 
that one is a quiz kid and the other a 
jitterbug. They play a prank on their 
quarreling parents with complications that 
are amusing and tuneful. 

Adventures of Rusty (Columbia). 
Despite the good performances of Conrad 
Nagel and Margaret Lindsay, this turns 
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out to be mild diversion. A human-inter- 
est story based on a simple bit of psychol- 
ogy, it should get a friendly reception. 
There’s a wonderful dog who will give 
thrill-lovers a break. 

Follow That Man (Paramount). 
Here is smooth mystery with comedy 
trimmings. William Gargan, who talks in 
his sleep, endeavors to solve the murder 
of Audrey Young, a night club singer, with 
Gargan’s wife, Nancy Kelly, running in- 
terference much to his annoyance. 

Abbott & Costello in Hollywood 
(M-G-M). Those able funsters Bud Ab- 
bott and Lou Costello cash in on their 
visit to the M-G-M studio in Hollywood 
and obtain a comedy result even more 
favorable than usual by utilizing sets and 
stuff that are common to the movie lots, 
and which can be glamorous as well as 
funny with the right direction. 

Kiss and Tell (Columbia). Miss 
Shirley Temple was but recently married 
in Hollywood, so the little girl we used 
to know has grown up. This comedy is 
livelier, maturer stuff than was ever in- 
tended for the bobby-sox trade. Gets its 
laughs with situations that are strictly for 
adult audiences. 

First Yank in Tokyo (RKO-Radio). 
Something ought to be done about pic- 
tures that were in the pot when VJ-Day 
broke in Hollywood and which would be 
pot-boilers still if it hadn’t been for a 
newsflash. With newly-added reference to 
the atomic-bomb, this wouldn’t be a mar- 
quee-filling box-office sensation. Or is it? 

Men in Her Diary (Universal). Pro- 
saic Peggy Ryan made up for her romantic 
yearnings by imaginary references in her 
diary to men she had met but casually. 
She didn’t foresee the consequences in 
court or the happy ending. Jon Hall and 
Louise Allbritton contribute to a pleasant 
comedy with music. 





DANCERS. They ornament Men in Her Diary. 





Now Available! 


FILTERS FOR MEDICO 


BUY THESEGENUINE FILTERS 
for Medico Pipes, Cigarette & 
Cigar Holders! Keep a supply 
at home; in your office! Your 
dealer has the famous package 
of 10 for 10 CENTS. If not, 
ask him to contact his jobber. 


THE IDEAL GIFT—a handy 
pack jof 100 Genuine Filters 
ONLY $1...For all smokers of 
FRANK MEDICO Pipes & 
Holders! Mail servicemen’s 
MEDICO Christmas Pack 
of filters early. 





with Air-Cooled ARCH-HEELERS 










Get Quick 
Lasting Relief 
Wear Guaranteed, 
Proved ARCH-HEEL- 

ERS in any shoes for 
quick relief from tired ach- 
ing feet, metatarsal pains, 
burning callouses, corns, 
weak arches. Must please 
you, or Your Money Back! 
Made of selected leather, spec- 
ially shaped, with soft cushions 
to gently lift bone joints, re- 

lease nerve-pressures, free blood- 
circulation, align entire foot. 
Springy. Air-Cooled. Comfortable, even in tight-fitting 
dress shoes. Thousands praise them. “I wouldn’t take 
$5 for mine!’’ says one. Pair, $ 

SEND NO MONEY! and sane. address, and 

shoe size. a tman 
plus C. O. D. charge. Or, save C. O. D. oy sendin 
price with order. Money back if you are not puensel 
after 30 dexe Send Today! 

ARCH HEELER CO.. Box 5-M-5, Council Bluffs, lowa 


What 
does this 
mean? 








It is the Honorable Service 
Emblem awarded to veterans 
of the present war and stands 
for honorable service to our 
country. 


MEDICO 


FOOT S STOPPED 





PIPES AND HOLDERS 


“cll a eal 
SORBENT FILTERS#® 


PHiank MEDICO) 





Genuine Filters for MEDICO packed 
only in this Red and Black Box 


1 Filter whirl-cools smoke—re- 
tains flakes, slugs, absorbs juices. 


2 Cleaner, cooler smoke enters 
your mouth—no raw smoke! 


3 Replace filter when discolored 
— it has done its job! 


FILTERED 
SMOKING 
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DIONNE ‘QUINTS’ 


rely on this great rub for 


CHEST COLDS 


To Relieve Coughs—Aching Muscles 
A wise mother will certainly buy 
Musterole for her child. It’s always 
rubbed on the Quintuplets’ chests, 
throats and backs whenever they catch 


cold! 
| Musterole instantly ns to relieve 
coughing and aching muscles, It actually 


helps break up painful local congestion. 
Makes brea easier, Wonderful for 
grown-ups, too! In 8 strengths! 


GET THIS ENDERS KIT AND 


GET EASIER SHAVES 


. a 





Here’s streamlined shaving... smooth, fast, simpler 
than you ever dreamed shaving could be. Cushioned 
blade action, new type one-piece razor head, scien- 
tific balance — these assure you effortless, feather- 
touch shaves. Blade clicks into razor instantly like 
magic. Nothing to take apart. Quick, easy shaves 
from start to finish! Kit includes razor, 10 blades, 
soap, comb and STROP for “new-blade” smooth- 
ness every shave. Switch to easier shaving. 


oll eeeeelieelceeetaatemmedimentioedtieeatitamatn ee mr em 
Mail $2.50 direct, if not available at dealers. 
Money back guarantee. Strop alone $1.00. 


DURHAM -ENDERS RAZOR CORP.. Dept. ¥, MYSTIC, CONN. 








more shoe value for the moncy.. 
STYLES FOR ALL THE loeee 


ROBERTS, JOHNSON & RAND, otv 


INTERNATIONAL SHOE € 


FREE 


5,000 books of all pub- 
hos listed in our Sist 
Annual Bargain Catalog of 320 
i “best sellers,” bad, iction, Juvenile, His- 

Scientific, etc. Supplying schools, col eges, libraries 
and thousands ‘of ‘of indixs — 7 one oes gctcers 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY. 1 Dept. 102 
564-566 West Monree St., Chicage 's, ttinel 
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Old-time favorites 



















Football, or a one-horse 
open sleigh, Indera takes 
romance right out in the 
open.. When it’s snow 
time, you'll appreciate 
the luxurious. warmth 

of a knitted slip or hip J°# 
skirt by Indera. Ex- 
amine the many de- 
lightful features 
Indera offers... at 
your favorite store. 
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Words of Quiz-Dom 


The quiz, its question mark unfurled 
Is lurking everywhere; 

It stalks us through the printed page, 
Assails us on the air. 


Caught in this spell of quiz-dom 
My grave opinion is 
As long as there’s a quiz-tion left 
There’s bound to be a quiz. 
Florence Jansson 


“If I’m the first fellow you ever 
kissed, how is it you kiss so well?” 

“If I’m the first girl you ever kissed, 
how do you know I kiss so well?” 


A long-suffering diner noted that his 
coffee was served without a spoon. “This 
coffee,” he remarked pointedly, “is going 
to be pretty hot to stir with my finger.” 

A short time later the waiter returned 
with another cup of coffee. 

“Maybe this isn’t so hot, sir,” he 
beamed. 


“Dad, what do you call a man who 
drives a car?” 

“Tt all depends on how close he comes 
to me, my boy.” 


“Was your tie red when you came 
in?” asked the barber. 

“No, it wasn’t,” replied the customer. 

“Gosh!” said the barber. 


“What was dis here ghost you seed 
doin’ when you las’ seed him?”’ 

“Jes’ fallin’ behind, mistah, jes’ fallin’ 
behind rapid.” 


“Dad, what is a counter irritant?” 
“A woman who shops and shops and 
doesn’t buy a thing, my son.” 


“Do you wish your office furnishings 
insured against theft, Mr. Grandon?” 

“Yes, all except the clock. Everybody 
watches that.” 


“Hey, Buddy, 
the Army?” 

“First of all I wanted to fight; sec- 
ond, I felt it would make me physically 
fit; and third, they came and got me.”’ 


how come you joined 


“The traps on this course are very 
annoying, aren’t they?” said the golfer. 


“Yes, they are,” growled his dour 
companion, “and I wish you would close 
yours.” 


A drunk staggered from the tavern 
and started walking with one foot in the 
street and one on the sidewalk. After a 
block or so, he was accosted by a police- 
man with: “Hey, you’re drunk.” 

“Thank goodness!” exclaimed the in- 
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ebriated one, “I thought I was lame.” 

When a sailor at a navy swimming 
class refused to dive from a 15-ft. plat- 
form, the instructor asked: “What would 
you do if you were that high on a sinking 
ship?” 

Sir,” said the student, 
it to sink about 1o ft. more.” 


“T’d wait for 


“T’m paying you off, Hulda. You are 
very stupid. And you needn’t bother me 
about a recommendation as a cook!” 

“Huh, I got no intention of givin’ you 
any recommendation! I'll tell th’ truth 
about you every chance I git!” 


A one-legged soldier came down the 
street. “Poor boy,” remarked a woman. 
“You have lost a leg, haven’t you?” 

“No,” the veteran lightly replied 
“just left it home for today.” 


“Sorry to have kept you waiting. but 
I've been setting a trap for my wife.” 

“Good Lord, man, what do you sus- 
pect?” 

“A mouse in the kitchen.” 


Brain Teaser No. 104 


A train is 320 ft. 
long. It is running at 
the rate of 34 miles 
\ an hour. A man is 

walking at the rate of 

4 miles an hour along 
the track, in same direction train is going. 
How many seconds does it take the train 
to pass the man? 

Solution to No. 103 

The area he could cover would be the 
sum of a three-quarter circle with a radius 
22, a one-quarter circle with a radius of 10, 
and a one-quarter circle with a radius of 
12. Hence the area would be (3, /4) (22/7) 
(22 squared) plus (1/4) (22/7) (10 
squared) plus (1/4) (22/7) (12 squared). 
This gives 1332 4/7 square feet. 










"Il don't think he’s fooling anyone, but you 
gotta give him credit for trying.” 
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HOW THE TRAILER METHOD 


WORKS FOR GROSSE POINTE QUALITY FOOD CO. 


ae INCREASED LABOR costs and Then, too, if you can adopt the It all adds up to a total saving of 

is “ceiling” prices on everything the “shuttle” system, as Grosse Pointe at least 50%, Grosse Pointe Qual- 

“ retailer sells, demand every pos- Quality Food Co. has been able to ity officials will tell you. 

z. sible economy to permit the whole- do, the savings are even greater. Whether your operation is haul- 

in salers to operate. Here’s how the ing groceries, or any one of a 100 
speed of Trailer delivery helps one other kinds of business, it’s likely 

e a firm keep costs down. that Truck-Trailers would not only 

IS aa A few years ago Grosse Pointe do the job better, but also save you 

‘ - Quality Food Co., of Detroit, found 

) that one truck and a Fruehauf 

O Trailer could do the work that 


previously required two trucks. 
Think of the savings—gasoline, oil, 
upkeep and driver expense for 
only one truck! 

The reason is simple: Any truck, 
like a horse, can pull far more than 
it is designed to carry—at least 
two or three times as much. 


Wotor “Jransport 





WILL GET YOUR JOB DONE 


If you aren’t using truck 
transportation, have you 
ever challenged your 
shipping costs and over- 
all efficiency with the job 





In their operation, one truck 
and driver handle two Fruehauf 
Trailers. While one Trailer is being 
loaded, the truck is out making de- 
liveries with another. Returning, 
the truck “‘drops’”’ the empty 
Trailer, couples up to a loaded one 
and is ready to leave again. 

Truck and driver do 
not stand idle. They are 
constantly busy, making 
more trips per day and 
more deliveries per trip. 





money in several ways, just as they 
have for this successful firm. A 
Fruehauf engineer will gladly 
study your delivery setup, at no 
cost to you, and give you the facts. 
Send for him today. 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 
FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 
DETROIT 32 


Service in Principal Cities 


that professional haulers can do for you? Why 
not at least get the facts from a motor carrier 
and stack them up against your own records? 


TT 
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SPARK PLUGS 


“Taint no use maw ... we shoulda’ got a ‘Plug-Chek.’” 


STOP STALLING...GET A PLUG-CHEK" : 


Of course, other things besides spark plugs can cause hard 


starting. But the way to make sure faulty spark plugs f * 
aren't making your car hard to start is to ask your friendly Now. C 4 S hed 
Auto-Lite Spark Plug Dealer for a “Plug-Chek.” As much _ 7.U. wd 
as 12°. may be added to gas mileage when faulty plugs \ 2 


are corrected, according to tests conducted by the American Saturdays 900 P.M. E. T. 
Automobile Association. 


See your Auto-Lite Spark Plug Dealer today and, when The AUTOLITE Radio Show 


new plugs are needed, ask for Auto-Lite spark plugs — Starring 


they're ignition engineered. Dich He 
Faces | THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY G 


SOAEDO 1, CINCO © Merchens . © TORONTO. OnTaiie with WELEN FORREST + GORDON JENKINS’ ORCHESTRA 


REMEMBER... WHEREVER YOU GO, BUY AUTO-LITE SPARK PLUGS. THEY'RE IGNITION ENGINEERED 





